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HE problems that confront us as a Conference of Mission- 
aries who are seeking to give the Gospel to the people 
of this section of China, all circle around, if they do not 

center in, the one word ‘‘co-operation.’’ A veteran missionary 
several years ago pointed out in an article, prepared for 
American readers, that missionaries in China have a multiform 
work. They must evangelize and educate. They must found 
hospitals, asylums, and publishing houses. They must be 
preachers, authors, teachers and doctors, Mission Board secre- 


taries, treasurers, and field secretaries. In short, they must 


perform all the varied duties that are divided among numerous 
and extensive organizations in the home lands. One great 
disadvantage is that there is so little opportunity for division 
of labor on the foreign field. Most of us seem compelled to do 
many different kinds of work. But I am persuaded that the 
situation may be improved if more attention is given to the 
; subject of this paper. ‘There must be more combination if there 
is to be more division. | 

This is the day of epeniabions:: We need more specialists in 
missionary work. But the supply is limited and they are 
expensive. We cannot afford them if we each seek to have our 
own, but by co-operation we may secure them. 

This is the day of combines. China’s weakness lies in the 
inability of her people to co-operate. Witness the long dally- 
ing with the Canton-Hankow Railway. The Chinese have 
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plenty of mofiey. But they must get together if anything is to 
be done on a large scale.- Great ——, demand co- 
operation. 

There are many things that call for sid-cperation in mission 
work. Why should several missions use up energy in doing 
poorly and several times over that which might, by combina- 


‘tion, be done well once for all. Efficiency, economy and 


expediency demand that we unite our forces wherever possible. 

Protestant missionaries are essentially one in Christ Jesus. 
The ruling motive in the heart of each missionary is loyalty to 
Christ, or that missionary is unworthy of his name. We are 
here not because we have been sent out by a particular Mission 


Board, but we are sent hy some Board, because, as they 


believe and each:of us believe, we are first sent by Christ. 
Now our unity does not alwaysappear. But I, for one, decry 


everything that tends to violate principle for sake of uniformity. 


We owe it to the world, to each other and to God, to stand 
firm for our principles. We may make concessions, but we dare 


not make compromises. But while uniformity is both undesir- 


able and impossible, we should give the fullest possible expres- 


sion to our essential unity. This is one of the strongest 


arguments in favor of co-operation wherever co-operation is 
practicable. 


By way of a basis for what is to follow I wish first to state 
some of the general principles which should control in all forms 
of co-operative mission work. 

1. The development of a and self-control of the 
native Christians must not be hindered. We should be at great 
pains to avoid doing for the Chinese anything that they would 
do for themselves. Our work should not be too far in advance 
of their needs, neither should it be on such a scale or of such 
a character as to preclude the Chinese from carrying it on at 
some future time. On the contrary, all of our co-operative 
work should stimulate self-support and self-control among the 
Chinese. Wherever possible, we should arrange to associate 
the Chinese with us in the conduct of mission work. The goal 
of all missionary work is complete self-support, self-control and 
self: propagation by native Christians. Any deviation from a 
straight line to this goal is just so much wasted energy. The 
Chinese need to see the processes of co-operation. They possess 
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in a peculiar degree the faculty of learning by observation. 
We also need the Chinese. They know their people far better 
than we can learn them. An increasing number of intelligent 
Chinese are coming into our churches. If we would encourage 
them to give free expression to their opinions we might be 
_ saved many mistakes, and many avenues of more easy approach 
to the masses of the Chinese might be pointed out to us. Iam 
well aware that there are difficulties connected with close 
co-operation with Chinese Christians. But we are certainly 
not out here to work experiments for our own: edification, or to 
gain experience for our own benefit! Neither are we here to 
found foreign institutions which shall always be run by 
foreigners, even though they do serve the Chinese. Effort put 
forth by us which neither directly nor indirectly helps self-support 
by the Chinese is misdirected. Thisthought should pervade allour 
planning. It should, so to speak, be the atmosphere of mission- 
ary work. The aim should be to make every institution that 
we found gradually and finally to become a Chinese institution, 
supported and controlled by the native Christians. Open- 
minded straightforwardness should characterize all our dealings 
with them. Let them once know that their positions on com- 
‘mittees and boards are not nominal, but that their. opinions 
always have their due weight, and we shall hear from them to 
advantage. We shall also see them growing in the ability to 
co-operate among themselves as well as with us. This is not 
altogether theory with me. Everything that tends to increase 
the self-respect of the Chinese strengthens our hands. We are 
short-sighted if we fail to recognize this. 

2. A second general principle I would lay down is that — 
we must not violate the tenets of any ecclesiastical unit that is 
interested in any particular co-operative institution. Or, to 
state the same idea differently, this conference must not perform 
any ecclesiastical functions and must not arrange for their 
performance. We must not invade thé sphere of any church, 
no matter whether that church is an aggregate of many local 
units as is the case with those having the episcopal form of | 
government, or whether it is one single local church, as is the 
case with all churches having the congregational form of 
government. In none of our co-operation can we presume to 
legislate for any of the churches concerned. We have no 
authority over any church. We can legislate only with refer- 
ence to the funds voluntarily committed to us. 
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3. A third general principle is that all co-operative en- 
terprizes should be conducted in the interest of all, with the 


strictest impartiality. Work that does not admit of the applica- 


tion of this principle should not be undertaken as union work. 
Just here is where many promising enterprizes are wrecked. 
Clear-thinking and unwavering devotion to the ideal—the 
general good of all—is needed at this point. Men of unimpeach- 
able integrity often err — and the result is that all interests 
are injured. 

4. Our apoperative schemes ought to be of such a charac- 
ter as to merit the support of all parties concerned. We touch 
here the source of vitality in co-operation. The stock of a 
decaying corporation inevitably depreciates, and if something 
is not done to restore vitality dissolution must result. The 


‘stock of a company that pays good dividends, with strict 


impartiality to all stockholders, is sure to rise. Its legitimate 
operations will not be hampered from lack of means. Similar 
laws apply to co-operative missionary endeavor. 

5. A fifth principle which is closely associated with the 
above is that all our co-operative schemes should be so organiz- 
ed as to furnish ready channels for the contributions of all 
whom it is desired to interest, especially the constituencies in 
the home lands. My own observation is that missionaries are 
rather more ready to co-operate than the home Boards. We 
must take these Boards into consideration in all our plans so far 
as we hope to obtain money from abroad. It is manifestly 
unworkable to make an institution co-operative and union in 
China, and at the same time to put the home side of its control 
into the hands of one or two denominations, especially, if the 
aim is to secure anything like general support for the enterprize. 
The general character of the organization should be the same 
in both its ways and means and its administrative departments. 
The various forms of missionary endeavor appeal to different 
portions of the constituencies of the several denominations. 
If channels for the contributions from these are not afforded 
by our co-operative enterprizes, they will be used, in fact 
must be be used, in building up separate denominational 
enterprizes. There is, and very properly too, a vital connec- 
tion between the home and foreign sides of mission work. 


_ We must give our attention to the forms of work in which 


the people in the home land have a sustained and growing 
interest. 
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‘II. 


In the remaining part of my paper I wish to consider some 
forms of co-operation that seem ee for us in South 
China. 

(A). First I would mention some that — closest to the 
life of the churches. © 
: 1. We need a Union Sunday School Association. I am 
sure that all of us have noted with much pleasure the large 
place that this work is occupying in the thoughts of Christian 
workers throughout the world.. We are not giving it the 
attention in China that it should receive. Now is it not practic- 
able for us to work out a plan for an Association that shall 
hold, say, an annual convention in Canton with district quarterly 
meetings in several places in South China? Union teachers’ 
meetings, held weekly or monthly, might well form a part of 
the Association’s work. An occasional Sunday School Institute 
in different sections might be conducted to great advantage. 
This plan does not demand uniformity in the lessons studied. 
Methods of Sunday School work, its importance, and related 
questions, afford a wide field for conference and co-operation. 
In all this work it is highly important that we associate the 
Chinese with us. The financial prcblem connected with it is 
insignificant. 

2. Already something is being done in union evangelistic 
work, for example, our quarterly meetings in Canton. But 
might we not adopt some systematic plan by which a great deal 
more could be accomplished? I am fully persuaded that a 
great deal of prepared material now lies outside of the churches, 
which ought to be and could be brought into the churches by 
union evangelistic effort. Sane methods must be used. We 
should guard against getting unconverted material into our 
churches, but our command is to go forward. There remains 
almost unlimited opportunities for sowing, but it seems wasteful - 
to scatter seed in the midst of ripening grain. -More attention 
needs to be paid to reaping. The Chinese are already prepared 

for a very large share in this work. It will not be difficult for 
us to get them to unite in union evangelistic campaigns. I 
believe that the time is now ripe for such a campaign. We 
shall not have large accessions to our churches if we do not 
work for and expect them. Much of course can be done by 
individual effort. Much in addition can be done by co-operation. 
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Many Chinese who are favorably inclined to Christianity are 
outside the sphere of any particular church. The casting net 
is not sufficiently large to catch them. We need to put out 


the great seine. If we seek and obtain divine guidance we shall 


enclose so many fish that not one or even a half dozen boats 
shall be sufficient to contain them. I do not disparage any 
method of catching men so long as men are caught. I advo- 
cate the use of all methods. There has been long toiling 
through a weary night, and our toil has not been in vain. But 
in China the net has never yet been filled. Every heart here 
yearns for the full net. Does the Master say let down the 
net? If so, whither and how, Lord, shall we cast it? At thy 
word we will let down the net. 

(B). The department of missionary work in which co- 
operation is most emphatically needed is that of Education. 
This is the question of the hour. It bristles with difficulties, 
which is all the more reason for our giving it careful considera- 
tion. 

1. First I suggest that we ought to have a Union Educa- 
tional Committee for South China. It ought to be appointed by 
this Conference, but could be affiliated with the educational 


Association, and it ought to have on it some of our ablest native 


Christians, male and female. Some of our problems are local 
and are not met, neither can they be met, by the work of the 
general organization. The Committee would have only advisory 
powers, but still they would be able to do much construc- 
tive work. Curicula for primary and secondary schools could 
be wrought out and are great desiderata. Economy argues 
for uniformity here. The many educational units scattered 
throughout these southern provinces will act and react advan- 
tageously upon each other in very much the same proportion 
that they are planned and managed on similar lines. The 
experience gained in one could be made beneficial to all. 
Probably the most important work for an educational 
committee is the selection of, and, where necessary, the prepara- 
tion of, suitable text-books for our schools. Much time is wasted 


in many schools by the use of unsuitable books. We need 


special information on this point. A book might as well not 
be in existence as not to be known. Many exceedingly valuable 
books are already available. But we need some books prepared 
especially for this section. A Committee could learn the 
situation and then arrange for the preparatlon of the needed 
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books. Men and women will be all the more ready to devote 
their time to the preparation. of text-books if there is a reason- 
able assurance that they will have a large circulation. There 
is much Chinese talent that can well be made use of in 
this work. | 

| 2. I suggest that arrangements be made to hold local 
educational conferences, more especially for Chinese teachers. 
Lectures on pedagogics, child psychology and all kindred 
questions would easily fill a program, which could not fail to be 
both interesting and profitable. 

3. I wish to lay especial emphasis upon the need for a 
Normal School, and to give expression to my conviction that a 
Union Normal School is a practicable possibility. The crux of 
the educational problem everywhere is just here, more especially 
in China and at thistime. Efficient, trained teachers must be 
provided or our efforts to educate must eventuate in next to 
nothing. I do not believe that the needed normal school should 
- be annexed to any existing institution. We ought to have a 
representative committee to take this matter up and after 
carefully considering the whole question to suggest ways and 
means. I wish that the Conference might here and now give 
the matter its emphatic endorsement. Let us say, ‘‘ Something 
must be done.” ‘The Committee should be instructed at least 
to this extent, namely, to bring in a report looking to the 
establishment of the institution. A special building ought to 
be provided at least for class rooms. It need.not be elaborate. 
I believe that the money can be raised locally. The separate 
missions might provide living quarters for their respective 
students. The faculties of the various schools in Canton, even 
some of the government schools, might be called upon to assist 
in the teaching. Here is an opportunity for aggressive con- 
structive co-operation. Separate missions cannot hope to de 
very much with the problem. . 

4. The final suggestion that I have to make is this, we 
ought to have a Union College in South China, We need the 
college, and the need will grow, is growiug, with each advance 
in other departments of mission work. It is not practicable, it 
is certainly not economical, for each denomination to have its 
own College. This point becomes all the more apparent when 
we recognize the importance of the general principle already 
- mentioned, namely, that all our efforts should look to complete 
support by the natives. We can, if we unite, build up a strong 
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commanding institution, and I see no valid objection to union 

in this department. No ecclesiastical questions need to be 
introduced, and the interests of all can be looked after im- 
partially. The advantages of having one strong College rather 
than several weak ones are many. In one sense, a college may 

be regarded as the copestone of an educational system. In 

another sense it may be regarded as the heart. A strong 

college in our midst will give us a strong educational system. 

Its life blood will flow out into the academies, the high schools, 
the secondary and even to the extremities, the primary schools. 

Not only will the lower grade schools so fashion their curricula 
as to lead up, step by step, to the college course, but the method 
and thoroughness of the college will be communicated to’ the 
lower grade schools. 

A college, if it is to become the institution we desire, needs 
the co-operation of the entire missionary body. It, for one 
thing, must draw its student body from all sections of the 
Christian community. The student body is probably as im- 
portant in making an institution as the faculty. The Christian 
spirit must preponderate among the students or else the institu- 
tion, in a very important sense, ceases to be Christian. Now the 


_ special aim of the college that we need should be to educate 


Chinese to become leaders in the work of spreading Christianity 
in China, whether they are to sit in the pew or to stand in the 
pulpit. Even if an abundance of money is available it will be 
a long time before the constituency of any single denomination 
in this section will furnish enough students to make a Christian 
college that shall be worthy of the name. The more money 
there is available, the greater will be the comparative lack of | 
Christian students. For the larger facilities will attract a larger 
proportion of non-Christians. A union college that is adminis- 
tered in the interest of all sections of the missionary. body will 
not lack for Christian students and students from Christian 
families. Every missionary will in a sense be an agent of 
the college. Every lower grade school will be a feeder to the 


institution. In the course of the years, some of the denomina- 


tional academies may develop into separate colleges. By that 
time it is to be hoped that our college will meni grown into 
a great Christian University. 

One important phase of the subject of a Union College 
remains to be discussed. In the present stage of the develop- 


ment of mission work we cannot hope for large contributions to 
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higher education from the Chinese. They will do well if they 
bear the most of the burden of primar? education. Hence a 
Union College must be so organized in its ways and means 
department that all sections of the Christian community will 
contribute. There are scores of colleges in the United States 
that are non-sectarian so far as the attitude towards the student 
body is concerned. But those colleges are distinctly and in 
some cases avowedly denominational institutions. In some cases | 
_ the faculties are chosen without reference to their denomination- 
al connections, but the controlling Board is either exclusively, 
or for the most part, made up of representatives of the parti- 
cular denomination to which the institution belongs. Sd no 
matter how liberal it may be in dispensing its teaching, the 
institution is essentially the school ofa particular denomination, 
and not a union college. The result is that such an institution 
draws its support almost entirely from its own. constituency. 
A Union College should have a union Board of Trustees, or 
Committee of Management, or Corporation, who should hold the 
title to the property. The faculty, too, other things being equal, 
should be representative, but not necessarily so. - Teaching 
ability is a more important requisite in the faculty. Proportion- 
ate representation, however, is essential in the case of the Board 
of Trustees. Only in this way can a channel be provided for 
the gifts of the various home constituencies. There isa growing 
interest in America in the work of establishing educational 
institutions on the foreign fields. I speak of course with a 
fuller knowledge of the conditions in my own denomination. 
The missionaries have much to do with the direction of their 
own efforts. But there is a limit. We must make use of any 
special interest that exists among our people at home. If there 
is no Union College, organized on lines that commend it to givers 
in the home land, then denominational institutions must in- 
evitably be established. The assets of the Foreign Mission 
- Boards are the institutions and agencies that are at work on 
the foreign fields. People expect dividends on the stock they 
take in mission work,—not returns but results. I make bold to 
say that a Union College, conducted upon the lines laid down in 
this paper will yield results gratifying to all concerned. A 
new issue of stock to be used in enlarging the plant or for other 
purposes, will be covered as soon as it is issued. In plain words, 
all the money that is needed to sustain a healthy growth of the 
institution will be readily forthcoming. Iam not unaware that 
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the problem of a union college is a complex one. The personal 
element largely affects it as it affects all co-operation. But 
suitable men are available and no insurmountable difficulties are 
in the way. I urge that we immediately apply ourselves to the 
task. We shall‘ grow with our work. This is a law of all 
progress. Please allow me to add that in all that I have said 
concerning this special phase of co-operation, I have had in 
mind the existing Canton Christian College, an institution in 
which I'am profoundly interested, and in which I shall be all 
the more interested and correspondingly more hopeful as to its 
future, if some workable scheme can be devised whereby it may 
be miade in all respects a Union College. 

There are other forms of co-operation that might be sug- 
gested. I have mentioned those that seem most important. 
We must not multiply too much machinery. Thesimpler the | 
form of organization the less trouble there will be in its | 
management. I am not unmindful of the fact that we are — 
already co-operating in a number of ways. I believe that our 
present co-operation needs to be modified by some of the general/ 
principles I have stated, especially in giving a larger place to 

‘the Chinese. But I shall not allow myself to fall into adverse 
- criticism, as my aim is not destructive but constructive. I rejoice 
in all existing co-operation. Let us improve and increase it. 
Our cause will be benefitted. We shall be bound more closely 
together in the unity of the Spirit as we strive together for the 
extension of God’s great and glorious Kingdom. 3 


ip 


On Keeping in Touch with Chinese Thought. 
BY REV. J. C. GARRITT, D. D., NANKING.* 


T has long been understood by Western students of the 
Chinese language that there is no easy or ‘‘royal’’ road 
to its acquirement. ‘There is reason to fear that outside 

a restricted sphere of religious and social phraseology the 
knowledge of the Chinese language on the part of foreigners is 
very limited. But of course a first-hand knowledge of what 
the Chinese are thinking of, is above all dependent on our 
acquaintance with their language. We may, therefore, begin 


* Delivered at Kuling, under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. school for 
language study. 
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by inquiring why we missionaries, or foreigners in general, gain 
‘so imperfect a grasp of the language. 

It may be urged by some that we do, as a mattter of fact, 
learn Chinese fairly well. But if we compare our attainments 
in Chinese with those of Chinese youth in English, we shall | 
probably fail to measure up. I met, a few weeks ago, a young 
man who, after getting a fair knowledge of English at his 
home, went to the U. S. He has spent only two years there ; and 
his total time in English has not amounted to ten years ; and 
yet there did not seem to be any direction in which our con- 
versation led, where he was not at home, both in idiom and in 
vocabulary. His was not an isolated case. The amount of 
excellent English we now hear from Chinese students, and the 
thoroughness of their work when they give themselves to it, 
show that they are excellent linguists. 

Europeans say that the American and English peoples are 
- not apt students of language. It would seem possible that we 
shall not be able to compare in our study of oriental languages 
_ with the orientals in their study of Western languages. This 
subject is so important as to require more extended considera-_ 
tion. If we spent the time and care in Germany or Italy or 
France that we do here in learning the language, ‘we should 
probably become far more proficient.in those languages than we 
do, as a matter of fact,,in Chinese. Where is the real difficulty ? 
It appears to lie in two directions : in the language and in 
the student. 

A. The Obstacles in the Lauguage.—Many think that the 
Chinese language, while presenting unusual difficulties to us, is 
intrinsically not so difficult a language as the English. What 
then are the difficulties which meet us ? 

1. It is trite to say that the Chinese is fundamentally 
different from Western languages in its formation and structure ; 
and that the science of the language has never been worked 
out after our Western models. The lessons which have been 
constructed by foreigners have always left much to be desired. 

The new series of Chinese Readers, which are appearing 
in many forms and styles, ought to be a great help to us. 
Grammars also are beginning to appear; one very full one 
under the name of B §E X 3§ is issued by the Commercial 

Press, It is an attempt to carry the Latin or European science 
of grammar in its latest form into the Chinese language. The . 
era of scientific helps, with teachers who know how to teach, is 
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at hand. It is sad to reflect that by the time Chinese teachers 
know how to teach their own language, there will be such 
diffusion of English in China that many will think they can 
work here without acquiring the language! Meanwhile the 
. majority of us find the strangeness of the language and the lack 
of scientific helps and teachers a most serious obstacle in the way 
of getting in touch with the thought of the people. A school 
for new missionaries, conducted by those well qualified for such 
work, after the manner of the interesting Y. M. C. A. Sum- 
mer School at Kuling, will do an immense amount of good. 
- It would be well if a union school for new missionaries, after this 
model, could be started. There is scarcely a mission in China 
which does not need such a school; and there are few of us 
who do not. bewail the time lost—many have lost more than 
time—in sitting opposite a teacher incompetent to give what 
we needed, and able to receive only the most slight and per- 
functory oversight of the older mem bers of the station, they them- 
_ selves being already overburdened with other duties and com- 
pelled first to neglect the new comers, and then to harness: | 
them too soon in the work! | 
3 2. A second obstacle is the divorce of the written and 
the spoken language and the massive and heterogeneous 
character of the Chinese literature. There is a great under- 
stratum of the thought of the people which is permanently fixed 
upon this literature. It is an absolute mistake to think that 
because there are so many illiterate people in China, therefore 
the literature of China is absolutely unknown to them, or that 
we can understand their thoughts without reference to the 
literature. Confucius—not to go further back to Yao and 
Sun !|—Confucius, Mencius, and fifty writers from their time 
. to that of Kanghi, have molded the channels of thought not of 
scholars and educated classes alone, but of the coolies who 
carry us or our loads, and whom we are in danger of classing 
. with the savages of the isles. If one should go to Africa, or 
even Siam or Korea, for five years, and then return to China, 
he would realize very strongly the distance between the illiterate 
masses here and those of uncivilized or less civilized nations. 
‘This being the case, let us master the Chinese classics! 
But we all know how impossible is that task. The classics are 
massive ; the Chinese scholar has found a score of years barely 
sufficient to learn to use them. But that was in the old way of 
using them for the adornment of his empty essays. It is a 
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fond delusion for us to suppose that a mere reading through of 
these books, with our deficient Western memories, even though 
aided by our more logical inductive methods, will give us a 
thorough grasp of these books. Add to this the fact which we 
do not seem to weigh sufficiently that there are as many styles 
in the classics as there are books. To leave out of the question 
the Yi-ching, the style of the Analects is absolutely obsolete. 
The style of. Mencius, on the other hand, is an excellent model | 
for to-day, and is being employed by the Chinese as a model 
more even than formerly. Moreover, the’ fact that Mencius 
enlarged upon the teachings of ‘‘the Master,’’ and that his 
discourses are more fully given, makes them more alive, and 
more effective in their influence on men at large. Mencius has 
made possible the influence of Confucits upon the thought of 
the people. 

A critique of the literary works of China, with reference to 
their actual influence on the nation, would be most interesting. 
But the differences of style, and multiplicity of works, make 
it impossible for any of us to become thoroughly acquainted 
with them. ‘Take, for example, the pastime of the scholars :— 
mating epigrams, poetizing, etc. A company of scholars 
about a table, after exhausting special topics of etiquette or 
timely conversation, naturally drift into these forms of mental 
recreation. One will give a sentence of four, or five, or seven, or 
eleven words, in the Wén-/z, with some allusion which is relished 
by his learned companions, but which to the tyro is absolutely 
hidden. His sentence must be carefully constructed so that 
even and deflected tones alternate by poetical rules. ‘The one 
who is to match this, must so choose his words that parts of 
speech match exactly, accents, deflected or even, swing bythe 
opposite hinge, so to speak. The allusions must be = 
and the whole be not forced but natural. 

This is but one instance of the obstacles which face one 
who desires to make the Chinese scholar, on his native scholarly 
side, his companion. You may be able to attempt a short 
classical quotation now and again in a more or less apt way ; but 
can you go into these mazes of Chinese composition and store 
your memory with a hundred fanciful ways of saying ‘‘a spade,’’ 
and expect, in addition, ever to do any missionary work? 
These obstacles seem to loom up mountain high before us. 

3. Weneed not expatiate upon the great difficulty presented 
by difference in dialect. How often does the perplexed student, 
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having with tremendous difficulty mastered a sound, begin to 
practise it on his servant or in the street, only to find that 
‘‘ people here do not use that phrase ; they come from such and 
such a province or city.’’ Or, you go to the country, only 
to find that a few 4% away from your town they talk differently, 
accent differently,’ use different phrases, idioms, and, in short, 
make all your hardly-acquired knowledge appear worthless. Even 
the boasted ‘‘ Mandarin, spoken by three-fourths of the people,’’ 
is discovered to be a delusion and a snare. The only place 
where they speak perfect Chinese, and easy to understand, is 
the place where you first learned the language and got to 
work ; and only there, after you have been transferred elsewhere! | 

4.. A fourth obstacle to success is the smallness of vocabu- 
lary of the average Chinese. You would suppose that might be 
a help. But it. is not. There is a stoney sameness about the 
talk of each individual; he may use only a vocabulary of four 
or five hundred words; -but he does not always find it.easy to 
adapt himself to your five hundred, beside which, you want to 
understand him. Nor are the words of his vocabulary used 
with the same content which the foreign student gives ; and his 
vocabulary is not identical with that of any of his neighbors. 
.Therefore you practically need to invite each member of the 
‘‘four hundred ’’ (million) to be your teacher before you can 
actually belong to their ranks. Dr. Mateer, I believe, has said 
that in general the Chinese do not understand but a part of 
_ each other’s sentences ; they simply get the general idea. They 
know what a man may be likely to say, which is more than 
you or I could foretell of the Chinese! This is no fanciful 
difficulty, but a very real one. A new workman called in, a 
new servant, a new inquirer,—these not only have to learn to 
understand us ; they have to learn to talk so we can understand © 
them! And it is a convincing proof of the sharpness of the 
Chinese as a race that this they actually do. Talk as we may 
of Chinese conservatism, they are probably, as individuals, 
more adaptive to our customs, ideas, and language than we © 
to theirs! | 

B. This brings us to the second class of difficulties or 
obstacles which prevent our more thorough acquisition of the 
language. These are the obstacles found in ourselves—-the | 
students of the language. 

I. One great obstacle is doubtlessa hopeless one. Chinese 
youth begin the study of English at a far earlier age than is 
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possible for most of us in studying Chinese. The earlier we can 
begin this study, the easier will be our task. Yet many come 

to China who have felt certain, in spite of having passed the age 
of thirty, or even thirty-five, that it was their duty to attempt 
the language. Such persons must simply accept their handicap 
and seek to get as far and as high as possible in the race. 

2. But a second difficulty, which is of very wide effect, 
is entirely needless. We should be rid of it at once. This is 
the attitude the foreigner takes toward the Chinese language and 
people. This attitude, for some years after we arrive in China, 
should be that of the learner, not the teacher. One does not 
wish to over-emphasize this. Of course we come to bring Christ 
to the people, and as quickly as possible; and yet we may greatly 
err in our attitude. We come to be helpers to China, and are im- 
patient to be teaching, imparting, training. From the first we 
may, and should, influence, sympathize, love, help, save. But we 
cannot from the first instruct. We must be willing to take 
the position of learners; to learn their customs, manner of 


thought, ideals, as well as language, and to learn these sympa- 


thetically. Christ never taught the doctors till He was thirty, 
nor did He call them hypocrites till later. Yet there have been — 
new missionaries, young in years, and with less knowledge of | 
China and the Chinese than a foreign child of six, who presumed 
to issue orders to ministers or helpers more than twice their age, 
and sit in judgment on their characters and their fitness to be 
called children of God. | 
Contrast with the newly come missionary, bursting with 
important information, and hence unable to spend much time in 
language study—compare with him the Chinese youth, eagerly 
straining every nerve and every faculty to gain English. He 
wants it all; he is after the literature, the science, the history, 
the idiom, the vocabulary, the whole English dictionary and 
encyclopedia. Hence he learns it, or at least a good share. But 
we, generally speaking, think when we have gotten a small 
vocabulary of social and biblical words, that we have enough 
to go about our work. That may be enough for some, but not 
for those who want to get in touch with Chinese thought. We 
must take the attitude of learners. If we succeed in getting it, 
we shall find it easy to keep up the attitude all our life in China ! 
And if we do not get it ourselves, strange to say, we soon want 
to see our fellow-workers in the attitude at least. I remember 
with some amusement a friend who came to China just when the 
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systems of language study courses with compulsory examinations _ 
were being adopted among the missions. This young man _ 
contended that he had been under tutors and governors long 
enough, that he had passed his examinations in grammar and 
high school, in college and theological school, and that he had 
finally been examined by those in authority in his church and 
had been ordained a minister of the Gospel. Now that he wasa 
man freed from tutors and governors he did not choose to be 
again subjected to examination even by his peers in the © 
mission | However after a reasonable number of years he became 
one of the ‘‘older missionaries,’’ and he straightway busied 
himself with preparing a good, stiff study course for his juniors, 
which course it is understood he loves to tinker with, to the 
undoing of new comers, to this day ! 

If we would remember how much we have to learn from 
this people, and about them, we should go into our study, not 
with the unfortunate purpose of getting the smallest knowledge 
possible for use, but the greatest. Many begin well, but change 
their ideal after they have begun. We should desire nothing 
less than the ability to find out what the men and women 
about us are saying and thinking. Our mission work would 
surely then be more vitally connected with the actual conditions 
and needs of the people. 

3. <A. fatal obstacle with many is thee tying upon them 
of a load of responsibility before they are ready for it. Itisa 
shame to put the harness on a man before he has gotten a good 
vocabulary and fair acquaintance with Chinese thought. It 
often happens that more harm than good results, even to the 
work ; and it always means injury to the whole missionary life 
of that worker. Even two years of uninterrupted study is too 
little, especially if spent in the old desultory way without over- 
sight. But there are many, of undoubted ability, who through 
being given only a year or part of a year for their introductory 
study, have felt the handicap all their lives. | 

4. The failure to appreciate values is another difficulty 
with most students. For imstance, the study course may 
suggest. Mencius or the Sacred Edict. ‘The student thinks he © 
would prefer something else ; and even if he follows the course, 
it is irksome ; and he fails to get that for which it is suggested. 
Reasons have already been hinted at, why these books are worth 
reading. I have never yet seen in any study course or in any 
article upon the subject the statement made clearly for the 
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student’s sake, that such books actually open to you the mind 
of China. It has been taken for granted by those who have 
_ thought of it, but not impressed on the mind of the students of 
the language. On the contrary, the general mustiness of the 
classics very readily gives the opposite impression to the student, 
and he thinks he can get on very well without them. This is a 
fatal error. If we can get not only the idiom of these sentences 
in the Sacred Edict or Mencius, but the style of thought, the 
ethical tone, the point of view, we shall find to-morrow, or next 
day, in the words of some workman or farmer, an illustration of 
the —_ we have been reading. 


(To be conctuded. ) 


Missions and National Evolution. 
BY REV. JAMES S. DENNIS, 


7 7 N YE can readily believe that God maintains a sovereign 
control over the historical development of nations in 

modern as well as in ancient times. He is as truly 

the God of nations now as He was then. Indeed, because of the 
rapidity of national growth and the complexity of national life in 
‘our modern era, the exercise of His mighty power may be more 
intensely active in the present time than inr the past ages. The 
Hebrew historians described with realistic diction the sovereign 
workings of God among the nations, and in forms of speech which 
made clear their vivid recognition of the direct agency of an 
overruling Providence. The modern historian, however devout his 
moud, may not, perhaps, use Biblical formule, being influenced 
by the dominant idea of theistic evolution now so regnant in 
the philosophy and science of our times; but this does not 
necessarily indicate any deliberate intention on his part to 
ignore or to banish the idea of God’s sovereignty, and His 
supreme guidance of the contemporary life of nations. He 
simply brings his trend of thought tegether with his literary style 
and terminology, into conformity with prevalent philosophical 
theories of the mode and order of divine activities as related . 
to historical progress. A new view of the divine methods of 
working requires new forms of expression, which, while giving 
prominence to secondary causes and evolutionary processes, do 
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not rule out the First Cause or make the existence of a 
supreme — ss less essential in a true philosophy of 
history. 
Christian missions, in their broad and multiform results, 
doubtless have a part to play in the history of our times corre-_ 
sponding closely to that training of Old Testament ritual and 
discipline which can be so plainly traced in the calling and 
governance of the Jewish nation. History is, in fact, repeating 
itself. ‘The Old Testament dispensation as a school of national 
life finds, in a measure, its counterpart in the activities of 
modern missions among existing nations. Our own Christen- 
dom is in a large sense mission fruitage, and now Christianity, 
true to its Founder’s purpose, is becoming the teacher of all 
nations, in very much the same sense that the ancient dispensa- 
tion was the schoolmaster for the training of a single elect ~ 
nation for its place i in history. 

The Bible is full of the national life, not only of the 
Hebrews, but of contemporary peoples; and if a modern 
Bible of mission history could be written by inspired discern- 
’ ment we should surely discover the same almighty sovereign 
purpose working for the accomplishment of its high designs in 
the training and destiny of modern nations. The ultimate, 
although not the primary, object of missions is to prepare men 
and women to be better members of human society, and more 
helpful participants in the social and national development of 
the generation to which they belong—it being understood that — 
the most effective method of accomplishing this is to bring them 
as individuals into right relations to God and His law. The 
attainment of this object implies a steady advance toward a 
higher national life, and a fuller preparedness of the people to 
be clothed upon with the fresh, new garments of a cultured 
civilization. Without this recognition of duty to the State, and 
the development of an aspiring national sentiment in the 
direction of political order, industrial progress and _ social 
morality, even the best results in individual character will lose 
‘much of their efficacy and value. : 

The future of nations is therefore in a very real sense 
marked out and determined by the reception they give to 
missionary agencies, and the ascendancy which Christian ideals 
attain in their individual and social development. The 
‘‘principle of projected efficiency,’? so emphasized by Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd, is an excellent formula for the larger utility 
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and helpful tendency of missions in social and national evolt- 
tion. That projected potency which works for the future build- 
ing up of nations is embodied in missionary activities. These 
carry in themselves an efficiency which can make one-generation 
an operative factor in another to produce a resultant uplift to 
higher levels of life. | 

To many who have some knowledge of Oriental nations it 
may seem to be a practically hopeless undertaking to lead them 
to appreciate and strive after the finer ideals of Christian civili- 
zation. It is just in this connection that the lessons of history 
are pertinent and incontrovertible. Teutonic culture and Anglo- 
Saxon civilization—let us not forget it—have developed from 
the fierce temper and barbaric social code of the races of Northern 
Europe. Thus along this road of slow and painful advance 
nations now exemplifying the highest civilization of the age 
have already. walked, and others will in-due time follow in their 
footsteps. The Japan, the Korea, the China, and the India of 
to-day, as compared with the status of those same nations a 
generation or two ago, are examples of an Oriental Christendom 
in the making. Faith based not only on the promises of God 
but upon visible historical precedent may rest assured of this, 
but there must be patience while the ‘‘ increasing purpose’’ of 
the centuries is being realized. : 

Questions which are identified with the national life ofa 
people pertain to such matters as the form and anzmus of 
government, the establishment and enjoyment of civil rights 
and privileges, the conduct of politics, the enactments of legisla- 
tion and their administration as law, the personnel of public 
service, the adjustment of international relationships, and the 
defence of the State. In connection with such questions the 
influence of Christianity need not be revolutionary in order to 
be helpful. It may exercise a transforming and guiding power 
which will lead a nation by:easy stages of :progress-out of com- 
parative barbarism into the heritage of civilization. In many 
respects Eastern nations, left to themselves in isolation, depend- 
ent upon their own resources, had reached, probably, their limit 
in the progress toward a higher civilization. If there was to be 
further advance, some outside help was seemingly essential. 
This might come as a gift from without, or, as in the case of 
Japan, it may be largely self-sought and assimilated with an 
intelligent recognition of its value. It. need not necessarily 
denationalize them, but should rather shape their further 
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development in harmony with national characteristics. In this 
connection the influence of Christian missions has been both 
timely and, to a remarkable degree, adapted to this higher 
ministry. The unique part which each nation has to play in 
human. history, and the special contribution of service which it 
is to render in the interests of world civilization, will lose none 
of their distinctive features through the entrance of the leaven of 
a common Christianity. 

In this age of the world nations can no longer remain 

isolated or live a separate, exclusive life, out of touch with the 
rest of mankind. International relationships are already world-— 
embracing. Missions, therefore, in so far as they contribute to 
the molding of the national life of peoples whose historic 
development seems to have been hitherto arrested, are a factor 
in shaping and furthering the world’s international amenities. 
It is by no means a matter of indifference to Christendom what 
kind of a nation Japan is to be; it is even now, in fact, a 
question of ‘absorbing interest and deep moment. China is 
already an important factor in the sphere of international 
politics. The whole East is stirred with a new life, and points 
of contact with the outside world are fast multiplying. The 
service which missions have thus far rendered among these 
different peoples in preparing them for creditable entrance into 
| relationships of international rapprochement is of higher value 
than is generally recognized. 
The gradual discipline and training which missions may be 
said to exert upon the national life, however clear it may be to 
those who are intimately identified with missionary activities, is 
not so likely to be immediately apparent to a casual or remote 
observer ; while in some of its more obscure phases it may even 
seem to be of the nature of an inference based upon a high 
_ degree of probability, or a conviction inspired by faith rather 
than by sight, in the minds of students of contemporary history. 
As time passes, however, it will no doubt become more manifest, 
and may finally appear as a demonstrated sequence supported by 
clear evidence, as the historic unfoldings of our modern world 
_ exemplify, 

There are many signs at present that missions are surely 
vindicating themselves by a quiet and unostentatious revelation 
of their mighty ministry to the modern world. There is no- 
thing spectacular about them, but they move on with majestic 
and resistless moral power, slowly lifting great masses of mankind 
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to higher levels of life, and changing for the better the 
intellectual, social and even national progress of the world. — 
Each new generation of the hitherto backward races of human 
society, which missions have touched and molded, finds itself 
quickened with incentives and. inspired with hopes which give 
a new outlook to life. A discerning student of the - present 
rapid development of nations formerly regarded as not in any 
respect to be classed with. Christendom, will find the most 
assuring evidence that an intellectual, moral, religious, and, 
indirectly, political, or national force of mysterious potency and » 
varied efficiency is shaping the destiny of races, both in their 
individual and collective aspects. 

We believe, and we do not hesitate to mainte that in the 
present-day horoscope of national evolution the God of Creation, 
Providence and Love, Who is also the author .and sponsor of 
missions, should be regarded as devoting Himself to a broad and 
benign use of this humble instrumentality to give light and 
leading to nations which have never before known such a wide- 
open door to their higher destiny. The subject calls for research 
and thoughful attention, and if in our closer investigation, as 
we may study it, we discover, wherever missions have wrought, 
that in the national outlook of non-Christian peoples there are -. 
_ clearer visions of freedom and finer conceptions of patriotism ; if 
we find better and wiser legislation, and more adequate views 
of the sacredness of law and justice ;. if higher standards of 
administrative method are being established, and a more serious — 
sense of the responsibility of authority is manifest, then our case 
is so far probable. If, moreover, loftier ideals of public service 
and more intelligent recognition of the import and value of 
international relationships are taking their place in the national 
_ consciousness, and if we discover increasingly valuable contribu- 
tions not only by missionaries themselves, but by educated 
natives, brought to the common interests of science and civiliza- 
tion—the larger life of the world’s progress—we may regard all 
this as additional evidence of worth. If it is further manifest 
that these signs of a higher national development, appearing 
among peoples hitherto backward and stolid, are traceable in 
any. appreciable measure to the inspiration and guidance of 
missionaries, then surely we shall have good reason to regard 
these indirect results of missions as of real and substantial value, 
and hail them as signs of a new dawn in _history.—7Zhe 
Churchman. | | 
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Fr Memoriam. 
John Shaw Burdon. 


| OR twenty years an ordinary missionary in China, for 

Ff twenty-four a missionary bishop, and then spending 

three more years in the country of his adoption engaged 

chiefly in translation work, and with absences on furlough 

ainounting in all to less than five years out of forty-seven, John 

Shaw Burdon has a record of missionary service which has been 
surpassed by but few. 

Born in Glasgow, he was admitted, at the age of twenty- 
three, into the Church Missionary College, and after a course of 
training was ordained by the Bishop of London in December, 
1852, sailing in the following summer for China. . The China 
Mission was then on asmall scale. At Shanghai, the Rev. T. 
McClatchie, one of the pioneers, was on the point of leaving for 
home, his health broken down with his zealous labours at 
translation and in connexion with his class of blind students. 
At Ningpo the Revs. R. H. Cobbold and W. A. Russell had 
been joined some four years before by the Rev. R. D. Jackson, 
but the last named, like McClatchie, was about soon to leave 
for Europe. At Foochow the Rev. W. Welton was working 
single-handed among a people who paid but little heed to the 
message of the Gospel. After nine years of work there were 
but two native communicants in the whole of the Society’s 
China Mission, and more than twelve months had elapsed since. 
the hearts of the missionaries had been gladdened by the baptism 
of any converts. Moreover, the country was then in the throes 
of the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion ; by March, 1853, the insurgents had 
fought their way northwards through the provinces of Kwang- 
si, Hunan, Hupeh, and Nganhwei, had captured Nanking by 
storm, aud just eleven days before Burdon arrived had gained 
possession of the city of Shanghai by a coup de mazmn, seizing all 
the public offices and putting the chief magistrate to death. 
The Imperialist army promptly besieged the city, and the 
European quarter, where the missionaries resided, being without 
the walls and close to the Imperialist camp, was continually 
exposed to the shot of the contending parties. 

It was a strange beginning of Burdon’s life work. He was 
just in*time for the visitation of the Bishop of Victoria, and 
listened to Dr. Smith’s charge, delivered while a battle was 
raging within a mile, to the accompaniment of the whir of 
cannon-balls, and the crash as one of them struck the church in 
which the little company of clergy was assembled. To the 
difficulties arising from the political turmoil and the unprepared- 
ness of the people, natural enough under the circumstances, 
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to listen to the new teachers who had come among them, was 
added that arising from domestic bereavement, for within a 
year of his arrival Burdon lost his wife, who died shortly atter 
the birth of her first-born. 
Early in 1855 the Imperialist troops recaptured Shanghai ; 
and the mission-church, which had been much injured in the 
conflict, having been repaired, Burdon, who by this time had 
gained a fair knowledge of the language, was able to resume the 
native services. Very few heathen, however, assembled, while 
the converts were too few in number to form a congregation, so . 
Burdon began to engage in those itinerations which form the 
most striking feature of his early missionary career. His narra- 
tive of one which he made in April, 1855, in company with Mr. 
Hudson Taylor, the founder of the China Inland Mission, is of 
the deepest interest, and serves to illustrate the bold faithfulness 
of his character. Their first objective was the island of Tsung- 
ming, at the mouth of the great Yangtze, which was estimated 
to contain over 1,000,000 souls. After a preliminary visit 
to the temples of Tsung-ming city, the missionaries paid 
their respects at the yamén, presenting a copy of the Script- 
ures to the mandarin, and then proceeded to the principal 
temple, where Mr. Taylor had promised to see patients and 
Burdon to distribute books. The latter thus described their 
experiences 
It was with difficulty we could find a private room for Taylor; but, after 
some manceuvring and tempting, we secured a small inner place, where he 
ensconced himself, and into which his medicines, etc., were brought, and I 
went out to face the crowd. The great hall was filled very soon, and hundreds . 
were outside who could not get in, and to this vast congregation I preached, 
until, from sheer exhaustion, I was obliged to stop. My pulpit was the table 
placed before the idol for the purpose of burning incense on, etc. On my first 
getting up, the man from the yamén, who followed us every step we took, 
pointed my attention to my position, which was most derogatory to the idol, 
and requested I would change ft. I told him that if the idol, who, by his own 
admission, was the master of the place, commanded me to desist, I should 
obey. but not otherwise. Laughter from the crowd was the reply, and I was 
rmitted to proceed. I then dwelt, as the Lord enabled me, on the main 
doctrines of our holy religion, and the men listened very attentively. A large 
number of mischievous lads—one of our greatest nuisances while itinerating 
in China—kept up a small fire of — but, on the whole, I had reason 
to feel that a great deal of what I said was understood. The preaching over, 
I tried to begin the distribution. As soon as I got my bag into my hand, the 
crush was tremendous. The table on which I stood I felt could not bear me 
long, and I therefore thought best to descend. This was well-timed as the 
moment after, my poor pulpit came down with a crash. This was the first 
time I had been in such a position, and I hardly knew how to set about the 
distribution, so as to prevent those who had no right to the bodks from 
forcibly seizing them. A scene of confusion followed, of which it is very 
difficult to give any idea. Some malicious fellow let a great many of the 
crowd in wpon Taylor, who had to give up seeing patients, of whom there was 
a large number. I got into my chair to try to get rid of the mob; but it 
unfortunately happened to contain some parcels of books which I had care- 
fully wrapped up to give to some schoolmasters on whom we purposed calling. 
The mob rashed on my chair, which I thought would have been torn to 
ieces, and soon forcibly abstracted every book—to the number of thirty or 
orty—which was inside with me..... | 
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Having spent a week on Tsung-ming, the missionaries, 
against their will, were taken by their boatmen to another island ; 
they determined therefore to cross over to the mainland and visit 
the north side of the Yangtze. Landing, they made their way 
through a village, distributing some books, and proceeded to a 
temple occupying a prominent position in the neighbourhood. 
As they passed one of the idols, the priest in charge of it asked 
them to pay some respect to his god and some cash to himself. 
The opportunity was too good to be lost ; after some conversation 
with the priest, the missionaries began to speak to the people, 
and, standing on the kneeling-stools before the idol to which 
they had been requested to bow down and offer incense, they > 
proclaimed the One True God. The next day they resumed 
their journey’ to Tungchow, not without many warnings of the 
risk which they were incurring, and attempts on the part of 
their teachers and others to dissuade them from the rash under- 
taking. Burdon thus expressed in his journal his feelings on 
the occasion :-— | 

I could not help feeling a little nervous respecting the visit. I knew I was 
in the path of duty, for ‘Go ye into all the world’ was the commission my 
Master gave me when He put me into the ministry. But flesh and blood will 
fail sometimes, and no doubt something of this feeling was experienced by 
Paul when approaching the key of the Peloponnesus and the greatest com- 
mercial city of Greece ; for afterwards, when enduring persecution within its 
walls for truth’s sake, the encouraging communication from on high was 
given him—‘ Fear not; for I have much people in this city.’ I knew in 
Whom I had believed, and felt convinced that He would interfere to save us 
out of all danger; or, if not, would give needful grace for whatever trial we 
should be called to pass through. 

Unwilling to involve their servants in any danger, Burdon 
and Taylor told them to wait in a place of safety while they 
themselves, each with a bag of books in his hand, proceeded on 
their way. For some time they walked on unmolested, but 
before they reached the gate of the city a powerful soldier, 
partially drunk, suddenly attacked Burdon with a great shout 
and dealt him a blow, almost making him lose his footing. He 
wrote :— 
I recovered myself in time and walked on, but was soon within his grasp, 

and, in far shorter time than it has taken me to write these two or three lines, 
a dozen or two of the same sort of fellows had surrounded us both, and were 
in no very gentle way dragging us we knew not whither, amid the most 
fearful shouts, and with hellish malice depicted on their countenance. We 
called at once to be taken to the yamén, and produced our cards, on which 
our Chinese names were written; but our brutal keepers cared nothing for — 
them, and, in return, made use of most insulting 0 With my long 
legs I succeeded in keeping ahead of them, and I contrived to wrench myself 
_ from their grasp; but my friend was most terribly mauled, and was dragged 
along at a fearful rate. The drunken villain who accosted us first quickly 
turned from me and became Mr. Taylor’s principal tormentor, and I managed 
to soften in some measure the wrath of the men that accompanied me, and 
begged them to convey us quickly to the magistrate. Quickly they did indeed 
convey us from street to street, and, carrying our bags in the rain, through 


narrow,’ dirty lanes, we were both well-nigh completely exhausted with 
fatigue. But under it all the Lord supported us, and in our minds we were 
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* Calm amid tumultuous motion, — 
Knowing that our Lord was nigh.’ 


..+ As we were hurried along, I began to suspect they had no intention 
of taking us to the magistrate, and I tried to ask some respectable men whom 
we passed the way to his office. The majority shrank from me as from a wild 
beast ; but one or two pointed out the direction. We were taken through all 
sorts of back streets, and occasionally there was a quarrel among the soldiers 
themselves as to which way they should lead their victims, the nature of 
which I could not understand, but from which I gathered that some were for 
acting a iggy with us. and taking us to the magistrate, whilst others were 

| et likely desirous to put an end to us before the magistrates could 


After considerable difficulty the missionaries at length 
obtained an audience with the governor of the city, who accept- 
ed some books and gave them an escort to show them the city. 
With characteristic celestial craft the men, doubtless acting 
under instructions, avoided the best parts of the city, and soon 
ushered Burdon and Taylor out by the gate through which they 
had entered, but not before they had succeeded in distributing — 
all the books which they had with them, and had given some 
idea of Christianity to the vast crowds by which they were 
followed. | 

This journey, in the course of which nearly 2,000 Scripture 
portions or tracts were given away, was so encouraging that 
Burdon determined to devote himself entirely to itinerations, 
and after failing in an attempt to find some town or village 
about twenty miles from Shanghai in which be might take up 
his residence, he made his home in a native boat, mooring it in 
the neighbourhood of first one town and then another, and each 
afternoon going to the courtyard of the principal temple and 
there addressing the large crowd which assembled. The people 
as a rule were attentive, and many interesting conversations 
were held with those who came to visit the boat. Burdon soon 
became anxious, however, for more permanent work, and in 
1856 he made the first of his many attempts to open new. 
tions by taking up his residence at Ping-hu, a city of 
100, people on the north-eastern border of Chehkiang. 


The ‘venture had to be abandoned after a few weeks in conse- 
quence of breakdown of his colleague at Shanghai and the 
claims of that city on Burdon’s services. 

Station work, for he was alone at Shanghai, occupied the 
whole of Burdon’s time for the next two years, but directly he 
was in some measure released by the return from furlough of © 
the chaplain, he joyfully set off on another tour, this time 
accompanied by a missionary of the American Board of Mis- 
sions. At first they travelled due east, passing through a 
suburb of Soochow, one of the most important cities in the 
Empire, held in high estimation by the Chinese, as shown by 
their proverb that there is ‘Heaven above and Soochow and 
-Hangchow below ;’ and even venturing to preach there on their 
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’ return journey. Thence they made their way to. Chinkiang, 
the old port of Nanking, but they were not allowed to go 
farther because of the proximity of the rebels. No molestation 
_ was offered to the missionaries on this tour, and their experience 
led Burdon to make a strong appeal for more workers in order 
that some of the cities they passed through might be occupied | 
in the name of the Lord. He was soon, however, obliged to 
confess that the time was not yet ripe for the extension on 
which he had set his heart. In January, 1859, he boldly went 
to Hangchow, from the vicinity of which Messrs. Russel] and 
Nevius, the latter of the American Mission, had been compelled 
by the authorities to retire only twelve months before, and 
hired rooms there, which he retained without interference for 
some weeks, walking freely about the city, distributing his 
books, and speaking to the people. So promising was the 
outlook that he went in the summer to Ningpo to make his 
final arrangements for settling at Hangchow, but while there 
the news of the repulse of the British fleet on the Peiho changed 
the whole aspect of affairs, and it became a question whether 
the ground already occupied could be held. Burdon had to 
withdraw again to Shanghai, and his second attempt to found 
_ a new station came to an end. <a | 
The British repulse was followed by renewed manifestations 
of energy on the part of the T‘ai-p‘ings. These insurgents, 
iconoclasts, professing belief in one God and in Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour and acknowledging the divine authority of the 
Bible, excited great interest throughout the Christian world, 
and a scheme was set on foot in England for printing a million 
copies of the New Testament for distribution among them. 
It was felt desirable, as the T‘ai-p‘ings. drew nearer to 
Shanghai and it became easy to visit them, that missionaries 
should go and inquire how far their system of Christianity 
tallied with that of the Bible. Messrs. Edkins and John, of the 
London Missionary Society, accordingly proceeded to Soochow, 
the rebel headquarters, had an interview with the insurgent 


1 chief, and presented him with a paper on the leading points of 


doctrine. This was forwarded to the Kan-wang, or prime 
minister, an interesting man, who had been at one time 
engaged as a catechist at Dr. Legge’s church at Hongkong. 
The Kan-wang pressed for another visit, and in July, 1860, a 
party consisting of Messrs. Edkins, John, Burdon, and two other 
missionaries started for Soochow. Burdon’s account of the 
interview, printed in the Church Missionary Intelligencer for 
December, 1860, gives a concise statement of the views of the 
Kan-wang and his chief. .... 

But Burdon soon discovered to his cost that the friendliness 
of the leaders of the rebellion did not prevent the political 
troubles from constituting a sore hindrance to missionary work. 
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He had not altogether abandoned all hope of occupying 
Hangchow, and in 1860 he again proceeded to Ningpo in 
order to be ready to advance should the way open. When the 
threatened attack of the T‘ai-p‘ings made it clear that. Hang- 
chow was out of the question, Burdon turned his eyes to Shaou- 
hing, on the road between Ningpo and Hangchow, a city with 
walls nine miles in circumference and a population of more than 
300,000. He and another missionary, the Rev. T. S. Fleming, 
took up their quarters there in March, 1861, and before long 
were visited by several promising inquirers. But they were not 
long to remain in peace, for in November they were driven out 
by the advance of the insurgents, not, however, before they had 
baptized three converts—father, mother, and son—and sown the 
good seed in the heart of a young woman who was received into 
the visible Church at Ningpo in the following year. Ningpo 
was next captured by the Tai-p‘ings, and Burdon, with the 
_ other missionaries, was forced to retire to the European quarter, 
after providing so far as possible for the safety of the converts. 

In May, 1862, Ningpo was re-taken by the Imperialist 
_ troops, but ere then Burdon had left with the Bishop for Peking, 
where it was proposed he should remain for a year, so as to test _ 
the possibility of carrying on missionary work in the capital of 
the Empire. Arrangements were made that at first he should 
act as chaplain to the British Embassy and instruct a number 
of student interpreters, while himself acquiring the Mandarin 
language. He was joined before long by two other C. M. S. 
missionaries, and together they laboured, carrying on a boarding 
school, and holding services, which were attended by some of 
the parents as well as the pupils. 

Eleven years had now passed since Burdon sailed for 
China—years marked by storm and stress, by frequent itinera- 
tions and narrow escapes, by the occupation of stations only to 
be abandoned, and marked, too, by domestic sorrow, for Burdon 
had married a second time, and again had been left a widower. 
Now the time had come for his well-earned furlough, and in 
1864 he left for England. Henceforward the current of his life 
was to flow in smoother channels. 

Returning to Peking in the autumn of 1865, Burdon settled 
down to comparatively uneventful work, but his faithfulness 
was shown just as truly in his patient, discouraging, and often 
solitary labours of the next eight years as it had been in his more 
adventurous early days as a missionary. ‘Cold and dull 
indifference’ prevailed, and but few came forward for baptism, 
though one of the young men attending the school was baptized, 
aud also a police officer who heard the Gospel while standing at 
_ the door of the chapel for the purpose of keeping order. There 
were no signs of any large ingatherings, but Burdon quietly 
plodded on, devoting much of his time to the translation of the 
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Bible into Mandarin, untll in 1873 he was summoned to Eng- 
land as Bishop-designate of Victoria, Hongkong. He was 
consecrated in the following March, and seven months later 
sailed for his diocese, his name, by his own request, still being 
retained on the C. M. S. list of missionaries, though he received 
no portion of his income from the Society. : 
His episcopate was characterized by ceaseless activity. 
The Fuhkien Mission naturally attracted much of his interest 
and sympathy. At the end of 1875 he visited Foochow, and 
in the following year he made his first regular visitation of the 
Fuhkien Church, travelling from town to town and village to 
- village, confirming more than 500 candidates and admitting 
four catechists to the ministry. In that same year he crossed © 
over to Japan, where the Church of England Missions were 
under his supervision, and visited Nagasaki, Osaka, and 
Tokyo. ‘Two years later he repeated his visit, but he had no 
need to go to Japan again, for in 1883 an English Bishopric 
was established in that Empire. | | 
Burdon was now free to give his whole attention to the 
work in China. The same desire to preach Christ where He 
was not known which showed itself so plainly in him at the 
outset of his missionary career still characterized him after 
twenty-five years’ service, for we find him while in England in 
1882 endeavouring to raise funds for extension in Western 
Kwangtung. Dr. E. G. Horder was sent out for that purpose ; 
the intention being that a medical mission should be established 
at Hoihow, a then newly-opened treaty port on the island of 
Hainan, but Dr. Horder was kept at Hongkong, and it was 
not until 1887 that he occupied Pakhoi, where he was joined 
two years later by the Rev. E. B. Beauchamp, who, like Dr. 
Horder, had married a niece of Mrs. Burdon. The Bishop, 
moreover, made frequent and prolonged evangelistic tours in his 
diocese, proceeding up the West River in 1886, and four years 
later making an extended. itineration, not in Kwangtung only, 
but in Kwangsi also, a province then unoccupied by any 
Mission. Even so late as in November, 1893, forty years after 
his first arrival in China, he visited Lieng-kong, Lo-ngwong, 
Ning-taik, and Fuh-ning, in Fuhkien, to confirm a number of 
candidates, braving the inclemency of the weather and the 
miseries of a cold night journey in an open boat. One of the 
missionaries wrote: ‘His address was the very thing we - 
needed, touching on the peculiar national failings in a way 
dictated only by long experience. After his departure we felt 
as though we had received an angel’s visit.’ . . . | 
| In 1897 he felt obliged, by increasing age and infirmi- 
ties, to resign his see and visit Europe. After an absence from 
China of just a year, he returned thither once more, taking up 
his residence at Pakhoi and purposing to engage chiefly in 
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translational work. In June, 1898, Mrs. Burdon, his third wife, 
was called to her eternal rest; the bereaved Bishop, however, 


_ still continued his. labours, and one of his companions wrote, 


‘His devotion to work for the Master is most striking.’ In the 
summer of 1899 he had the joy of baptizing six leper converts, 
but in the next year he had a sunstroke, and in the autumn he 
was forced finally to leave the land he loved so well, and in 
_ which he had worked so long. 

had been permitted to witness great\advance. The 
three stations which the C. M. S. occupied in China when he 
first went out had become forty-one ; the number of missionaries 
on the staff had risen from six to 132; and the two Chinese 
communicants to more than 6,000. For a few years Bishop 
Burdon lived in retirement at home, receiving tidings of yet 
further progress, and then on January 5, 1907, at the age of 
eighty, he fell on sleep at Royston, having served his own 
generation by the will of God.—C. D. S. in the Church Mis- 
stonary Review. (Condensed). 


Educational Department. 


Rev. A. P. PARKER, D.D., 


Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 


Education a Factor in Evangelization. 
BY REV. P. W. PITCHER, AMOY. 


IFTEEN years ago an article which the writer prepared 
appeared in the RECORDER under the above caption. If 
what I then said was true how much truer it is to-day. 

For education in the present is much more a factor in evangel- 
ization than it was a decade anda halfago. Fifteen years ago 
education as a mission agency was kept more in the back- 
ground than it is to-day. At least its development or enlarge- 
ment was in some quarters hindered and opposed. All that has 
changed, and during these years our views have enlarged and 
broadened, while we see with clearer vision how along the line 
of providing an educated ministry it is bound to be a more 
powerful factor than ever before. —. 


Education as a factor in evangelization has in mind not 


merely the mental training ot a nation, nor even the bringing 
of the Gospel to the attention of the pupils in our mission 
schools, but higher and better it bears in mind the spiritual 
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Bible into Mandarin, untll in 1873 he was summoned to Eng- 
land as Bishop-designate of Victoria, Hongkong. He was 
consecrated in the following March, and seven months later 
sailed for his diocese, his name, by his own request, still being 
retained on the C. M. S. list of missionaries, though he received 
no portion of his income from the Society. : | 

His episcopate was characterized by ceaseless activity. 
_ The Fuhkien Mission naturally attracted much of his interest 
and sympathy. At the end of 1875 he visited Foochow, and 
in the following year he made his first regular visitation of the 
Fuhkien Church, travelling from town to town and village to 
village, confirming more than 500 candidates and admitting 
four catechists to the ministry. In that same year he crossed 
over to Japan, where the Church of England Missions were 
under his supervision, and visited Nagasaki, Osaka, and 
Tokyo. ‘Two years later he repeated his visit, but he had no 
need to go to Japan again, for in 1883 an English Bishopric 
was established in that Empire. 

Burdon was now free to give his whole attention to the 
work in China. The same desire to preach Christ where He | 
was not known which showed itself so plainly in him at the 
outset of his missionary career still characterized him after 
twenty-five years’ service, for we find him while in England in 
1882 endeavouring to raise funds for extension in Western 
Kwangtung. Dr. E. G. Horder was sent out for that purpose ; 
the intention being that a medical mission should be established 
at Hoihow, a then newly-opened treaty port on the island of 
Hainan, but Dr. Horder was kept at Hongkong, and it was 
* not until 1887 that he occupied Pakhoi, where he was joined 
*two.years later by the Rev. E. B. Beauchamp, who, like Dr. 
Horder, had married a niece of Mrs. Burdon. The Bishop, 
moreover, made frequent and prolonged evangelistic tours in his 
diocese, proceeding up the West River in 1886, and four years 
later making an extended itineration, not in Kwangtung only, 
but in Kwangsi also, a province then unoccupied by any 
Mission. Even so late as in November, 1893, forty years after 
his first arrival in China, he visited Lieng-kong, Lo-ngwong, 
Ning-taik, and Fuh-ning, in Fuhkien, to confirm a number of 
candidates, braving the inclemency of the weather and the 
miseries of a cold night journey in an open boat. One of the 
missionaries wrote: ‘His address was the very thing we 
needed, touching on the peculiar national failings in a way 
dictated only by long experience. After his departure we felt 
as though we had received an angel’s visit.’ .. . | 
In 1897 he felt obliged, by increasing age and infirmi- 
ties, to resign his see and visit Europe. After an absence from 
China of just a year, he returned thither once more, taking up 
his residence at Pakhoi and purposing to engage chiefly in 
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translational work. In June, 1898, Mrs. Burdon, his third wife, 
was called to her eternal rest; the bereaved Bishop, however, 
still continued his. labours, and one of his companions wrote, 
‘His devotion to work for the Master is most striking.’ In the 
summer of 1899 he had the joy of baptizing six leper converts, 
but in the next year he had a sunstroke, and in the autumn he 
was forced finally to leave the land he loved so well, and in 
_ which he had worked so long. ae 
: He had been permitted to witness great advance. The 
three stations which the C. M. S. occupied in China when he 
first went out had become forty-one ; the :number of missionaries 
on the staff had risen from six to 132; and the two Chinese 
communicants to more than 6,000. For a few years Bishop 
Burdon lived in retirement at home, receiving tidings of yet 
further progress, and then on January 5, 1907, at the age of 
eighty, he fell on sleep at Royston, having served his own 
generation by the will of God.—C. D. S. in the Church Mis- 
stonary Review. (Condensed). 


Educational Department. 


Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D., Edttor. 


Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’ 


Education a Factor in Evangelization. 
BY REV. P. W. PITCHER, AMOY. 


IFTEEN years ago an article which the writer prepared 
F appeared in the RECORDER under the above caption. If 
what I then said was true how much truer it is to-day. 

For education in the present is much more a factor in evangel- 
ization than it was a decade and a halfago. Fifteen years ago 
education as a mission agency was kept more in the back- 
ground than it is to-day. At least its development or enlarge- 
ment was in some quarters hindered and opposed. All that has 
changed, and during these years our views have enlarged and 
broadened, while we see with clearer vision how along the line 
of providing an educated ministry it is bound to be a more 
powerful factor than ever before. 
Education as a factor in evangelization has in mind not 
merely the mental training ot a nation, nor even the bringing 
of the Gospel to the attention of the pupils in our mission 
schools, but higher and better it bears in mind the spiritual 
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training of a nation, a training whose usefulness shall extend 
beyond the shores of time. 
: And this training must devolve upon a native ministry, men 
of whom no people need be ashamed, men who shall be trained 
teachers in things spiritual, pure, tactful, and courageous ; men 
like Joshua of old, who shall lead this people out of their wilder- 
ness across their Jordan, ever victorious against their foes and 
into their eternal possessions of everlasting life through our Lord 


Jesus Christ. 


This we believe is the supreme work of education, to : raise 
up this great army of native ministers of the Gospel. 

The IMPORTANCE of education as a factor in evangelization 
_ is apparent on all sides : (1) in the multiplicity of schools which 
are being opened by the government and people of China ; (2) 
by the activity of the native press. Moreover this matter was 
pressed home with irresistible emphasis upon all who read the — 
paper and listened to the discussion and resolutions on education 
which took place during one entire day of the China Centenary 
Conference. The whole educational situation as it exists to-day 
in China, the splendid opportunity, the call for decisive action 
now, and the mighty issues hanging on our ability (or inability) 
to meet these demands, wereall brought most vividly before us. 
Dr. Hawks-Pott’s excellent paper handled this question in a 
masterly way. We feel that the subject could not have. been 
treated better. To our way of thinking, it was sound on the 
questions of unity, co-operation between institutions of different 
missions in the same centers, the requirement of the attendance 
of ad/ students at daily worship, the development and strength- 
ening of all existing institutions from the primary up, and a 
united effort to found in this great empire of China one Christian 
university. The are many more things in that paper with 
which we heartily agree, but space forbids further mention of 
them. 

The OPPORTUNITY has come, the HOUR HAS STRUCK to 
make this a most powerful factor in evangelization. This 
opportunity will tolerate no delay. Hesitation means defeat. 
Postponement to a later or more convenient date means a fatal 
irretrievable error. Retreat—our cause is lost. Education spells 
opportunity, but neglected opportunity spells ignominious sur- 
render. May our Missionary Boards not waver, but seize this 
opportunity and settle this matter about the evangelization of 
China xow. And nray the spirit of. activity be manifested in 
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the entire body of that Committee which was appointed at the 
Conference to study and report on this matter. May the Com- 
mittee from the start be ever keen, alert, and wise in all its 
plans; may singleness of purpose prevail, and an undivided 
effort to do the best. That ‘‘best” should look beyond the 
present far into the future with its ever enlarging possibilities, 
_ for those whom it represerits—both natives and foreigners—will 
only be satisfied with something that embraces more than im- 
mediate needs, soon outgrown and soon useless. 

This people are hungry for ‘‘bread,’’? are we going to 
permit others to try and satisfy them with ‘‘stones?’’? Let us 
all then see to it that they have bread. Zhe ts 7s here 
to give wt. Will we let it slip ? 

But will Christian education be popular? Will this people 
welcome such an education? ‘Thatdepends. One thing is quite 
evident, however, that its popularity or acceptance will not, in any 
large degree at least, depend upon government recognition, on non- 
recognition, but upon the efficiency or inefficiency of the institu- 
tions where such education is provided. And there is no reason 
why the very highest efficiency should not be maintained in all 
mission schools. Surely half a century of experience in this line 
of work ought to be some guarantee that the standards of mission 
schools of all grades will never, can never, fall behind, but should 
excel all others either of government or private enterprise. 

It is with no spirit of rivalry that we enter, or rather remain 


in the field of education, yet to those who have studied the 


situation at all it must be apparent that schools under mission 
control—or foreign control—are more likely to carry out the ex- 
cellent program the government of China has mapped out than 
those otherwise conducted. Then, too, we believe we have a 
work to do that no others can possibly do. The incapabilities 
and difficulties attending government efforts in conducting mod- 
ern educational institutions can in nowise be surprising, and 
unless they can get a closer grip on discipline, and avoid the 
‘© short cut ’’ which leads to superficiality and empty conceit, 
and at the same time raise the object and purpose of an educa- 
tion to some higher level than bare utilitarianism, self-advance- 
ment, then only utter failure must follow. We would not wil- 


lingly assert that such conditions prevail in all government . 


schools: We are prone to believe that there are some brilliant 
exceptions, but that they do exist to a large extent all over the 
empire is an undisputed fact. | 
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Be that as it may, it remains true that the highest and best 
education—a Christian education—lies alone in the province of 
missions to furnish. Such schools this nation needs, and such 
schools Christian missions must furnish. Other than these, 
based on sandy foundations, will only aid this people in their 
vain attempt to build their house on the same old hay and 
stubble which will render their ruin no less complete. 
Christian education builds on the gold and silver and the precious 
_ stones which nothing in time or eternity can destroy. There 

can be no more powerful factor in the evangelization of a nation 
than this. 

The work therefore of Christian education, I et say, is 
two-fold : 

(1). To train an sdenuate staff of educated Christian 
ministers and school teachers. 

(2) To train professional and scientific men and ‘men 
for citizenship. 

(1) =For the sake of the Church of Christ in China, for 
the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ, this ministry should be trained 
and raised up as soon as possible. This is the stirring motive, 
this the basic inspiration of all work. For Christ and the 
Church we must provide educated men for pastors and school 
teachers, in order that the former may be the best educated men 
in the community and the latter the best equipped that can be 
found in the empire. 

A trained hative ministry means a mighty power—who can 
measure it—the inertia of a great force overcome. It means 
men capable of defending ‘‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’’? Christian apologists able to meet the attacks of 
materialistic philosophy and all the assaults which shall be 
hurled against the young and growing Church of Christ in China, 
men fully qualified to explain the Gospel to a perishing world 
and to lead men to Christ, men able in every way to take the 
place of the missionary when his work is complete. 

Upon them must rest the real responsibility, the real work 
of evangelizing this nation. The West can never hope to supply 
the force, neither would it be economy if it were possible. Real 
economy lies in raising up this native ministry. Without 
entering into the question of dollars and cents there is something 
more vital than such consideration. Just think for a moment of 
the greater usefulness of a trained native compared with a 
foreigner. In the first place he has not the climate to battle 
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with—he is never invalided home, nor the many prejudices, 
peculiarities, and one hundred oddities that stick out on the 
foreigner like quills on a porcupine’s back to contend with. 
He can get nearer the hearts of his own people because he 
understands them as few, if any, foreigners can ever expect or 
hope to, so he can enter fully into their sorrows and their joys. 
_ And getting nearer he stands a better chance of winning a 
hundred to. Christ where the foreigner might win one. Know- 


ing the customs and ways of the people he too will avoid those — 


offences which we often unwittingly and unintentionally commit’ 


which is not conducive to breaking down the wall of separation 
or bringing the Truth to a highly. prejudiced race. If one 
native is worth ten foreigners, as it has often been asserted, then 
first, his usefulness is ten times greater ; and second, it is our 
bounden duty to endeavor ten times harder to produce him in 
every way as fully qualified as the foreigner to do the work the 
foreigner is endeavoring to do. 

How large a staff is needed ? One writer in the RECORDER 
talks about starting four thousand fires in the region of Canton. 


In the Amoy region, comprising 18,000 square miles and occupied. 


by three Missions, two thousand such fires should be started. 
This we calculate would provide one pastor, or preacher, to 
every 5,000 souls and a chapel or church within easy walking 
distance, say five miles. This means ten times the number we 
now have. 
; Let these fires be lighted all over the Empire, and we may 
then reasonably look for the evangelization of this nation in 
the next generation. To light these fires we need the schools 
and better schools than we now have, better primary schools, 
better secondary schools, and better colleges, through all of 
which these men may pass and become fully trained and equipped 
for their work. 
| About 40 per cent. of the graduates of the Boys’ Academy, 
Amoy, are engaged in distinctive church work, either as pastors, 
preachers or teachers. ‘That will do fora starter, but to meet 
the requirements of the time it must produce more than ten 
times the present number for this work. 

Almost of equal importance is the training of teachers, I 
would say, of equal importance, for it is my belief that the 
influence of a truly consecrated wideawake teacher is no less 
than that of a pastor or preacher. ‘To the normal schools we 
must look for them. There ought to be a normal school in at 
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least two important centers of every province. For teachers 
will be needed, who. will know how to conduct a school and be 
able to build up the moral as well as the intellectual faculties 
of men’s mindsand raise the love for knowledge to the high level 
of desiring an education simply for greater usefulness to others, _ 
to the church, and to the state. The scope and possibilities of 
such a band of trained teachers is beyond calculation. 
(2). Undoubtedly in this country, so undeveloped, the — 
time is coming—is fast approaching—when surveyors, mechan- 
ical and civil engineers will be in demand. Why should not 
these men receive their training under Christian instructors, and 
thus throw their influence too on the side of Christianity ? 
Those institutions are wise which even in these days. are 


providing courses of study along these lines, howeverelementary _ 


they may be. The day will come when the amount of such 
work will alone be limited by the staff of teachers and the 
finances to carry it on. | 

Then there is the medical profession, than which there is 
none more important. Where are the physicians to receive their 
training ? Inthe hospitals ? Every medical missionary will tell © 
you that his hands are more than full attending to his patients, 
and that it is extremely difficult to find anything like the time 
to properly train up aclass of physicians. He cannot do it 
because he has not the time. How much better if all the 
theoretic work were done in a medical department of a college 
by a corps of competent teachers, while the practical work alone 
be conducted as formerly in the hospitals. In this way we 
would probably secure better native physicians than under the 
present végzme. 

Among the graduates of colleges—arts course, science and 
medical course—there will be in time those who will choose 
postgraduate work. For this we must prepare. Hence plans 
for a Christian university, perhaps after the John Hopkins 
manner, should be at once taken into consideration, so that 

when the time does arrive we will be ready. 

Then we must not forget that Christian education has a 
wider scope than training a staff of pastors, scientific and med- 
ical men. ‘The vast majority who enter our schools are not 
likely to engage in any of these professions but will become 
citizens of the great commonwealth. Christian education has 
no greater, no more important task to perform than to train 
these men for citizenship. 
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English Text-books used in Canton Christian College 
(Preparatory Department.)* 


DEAR MR. EDITOR: So many inquiries come to us, as 
_ they doubtless do to all schools of advanced grade, concerning 
the text-books used in our classes, that we have thought it 
might be helpful if we were to publish a list of them, with 
such additional information about them as would be useful to 
teachers looking for suitable books. Most of the books in this 
list we can heartily recommend. Others, the number of which 
is not great, we are obliged to use for lack of better. We trust 
the list may at least be suggestive and that it may be of 
assistance in the perplexing task of selecting text-books from 
Western sources for the use of Chinese students. 


Very respectfully, 
O. F. WISNER. 


Name of Text Book. Publishers. Price ( Mex.) 
FIRST CLASS. 
Medial Writing Books Ginn & Company. each 
Story of the Gospel—Foster den .. Foster Publishing Co. . 
Beginning English —Wisner... . Dr. O. F. Wisner. ee 
(Book {)—Kittredge and i Gina & 
Seaside and Wayside (Book 1)—Wright .. . D. C. Heath & Co. me os 
Seaside and Wayside (Book er D. C. Heath & Co. ae 
Third Reader—Jones .. . Ginn & Co. 
Third Reader—Baldwin .. American Book Co. 
Elements of Arithmetic—Milne ... ... American Book Co. 
Practical Arithmetic—Wentworth .. .. Ginn & Co. tae a 
Ed. ): Ginn & Co. 1.60 
SECOND YEAR CLASS. 

National Drawing Series—Cross ... ... Ginn & Co. -35 each 
Stories from the Bible—Dawes _.... .. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. es 
Science Reader (III)—Murche ... ... Macmillan & Co. 
Fourth and Fifth Readers—Baldwin .. American Book Co. ae 
Practical Arithmetic—Wentworth .. .. Ginn & Co. 
First Steps in Algebra—Wentworth ... Ginn & Co. ee 


Home Geography—Fairbanks a ... Educational Pub. Co, ae 
THIRD YRAR CLASS. 


Modern Speech New Testament ... . Baker & Taylor Co. 3.00 each 
The Story of the Greeks—Guerber ... American Book Co. ae 
Fourth and Fifth Readers—Baldwin .. American Book Co, noe 
Wood Folk at School—Long ove ... Ginn & Co. ae 
Wage of Wood Folk—Long... Ginn & Co. | 


® These books may be purchased at the Canton Christian College Bookstore, Es 
Canton, or at the a Mission Press, Shanghai. If not in stock they 1 be 


ord rdered by mail, if request 


ie 
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American Ginn & Co. Mex. $1.80 each 
The American Citizen—Dole _ . D. C. Heath & Co, 1.G65 


Ten Boys who Lived on the Road from ) ;.. 

Long ago to now—Andrews Ginn & Co. 
Complete Geography—Tarr and McMurry Ginn & Co. S ee 
New School Algebra—Wentworth...  ... Ginn & Co. 265 » 

FOURTH CLASS. 
Bible—American Revised 5 Gone 2.40 each 
Tales from Shakespeare—Lamb Ginn & Co. 5.00 
Ulysses among the Phoeacians—Bryant .. . Houghton Miffin & Co. .35_ ,, 
Alfred the Great—Hughes .... A. Burt Co. 
Enoch Arden—Tennyson ... ... ... Houghton Mifflin & Co. .40 ,, 
Treasure Island—Stevenson ... A. L. Burt Co. 
Tales of a Grandfather—Scott .. Ginn & Co. 
Human Body (Briefer Course)---Martin ... Henry Holt & Co. 2.80 ,, 
Ancient History—Myers _... .. Ginn & Co. 355 »» 
Plane and Solid Geometry —Wentworth .. Ginn & Co. 3.00 

FRESHMAN YEAR. 

Life of Paul—Stalker .. | ... Fleming H. Revell Co. 1.50 each 
Last Days of Pompeii—Bulwer-Lytton ... A. L. Burt Co. cS ae 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell... ... Houghton Miffiin & Co. .35 ;, 

Ivanhoe—Scott... — ... .. D. C. Heath &. Co. 
Evangeline— Longfellow Houghton Mifflin & Co. .35_ ,, 
Two Years before the Mast—Dana... .. A. lL. Burt Co. ee 
George Washington—Scudder _... Houghton Mifflin & Co. 1.80 _,, 
The Middle Ages--Myers .... . Ginn & Co. ae 

Solid Geometry — Wentworth ... . Ginn & Co. 
Plane Trigonometry Surveying an 

Tables—Wentworth _... Ginn & Co. 
the Study of ‘Chemistry Henry Holt & Co. 
Mechanical Drawing—Cross & Co. 2.40 4, 

SOPHOMORE YEAR. 
American Revised New Testament .-» Thomas Nelson and Sons. .75 _s,, 


Life of Christ—Stalker-_.... .. American Tract Society. 1.20 ,, 
Elements of Physics—Crew .. : | 


Physical Laboratory Manual—Chute D. C. Heath & Co. 1.95 95 
A Short History of Ginn & Co. 
Analytic Geometry—Wentworth .. ... Ginn & Co. 3.00 45 


Texts in English Literature.. — 


Editorial Secretary. 


At the last meeting of the Executive Committee Rev. H. L. 
W. Bevan was asked to undertake the work of Editorial Secretary, 
for the time being, in place of Rev. A. S. Mann, deceased. All. 
communications for the Educational Department of the RECORDER 
and for the Monthly Bulletin should be sent to him, care Medhurst 
College, Shanghai. 


Treasurer. 


At the same meeting of the Committee Mr. F. C. Cooper, 
_ General Secretary, was asked to assume, for the present, the duties 
of Treasurer of the Educational Association and so relieve Mr. 
Bevan of the double work of Treasurer and Editorial Secretary. 
All monies due the Association should, therefore, be sent to Mr. 
F. C. Cooper, St. John’s College, Shanghai. 
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Principles of Ethics. 


HIS is a new book by Dr. Sheffield. It contains ‘the 

results of his mature thought as well as of his experience in 
: teaching in the classroom, and is therefore to be depended 

on as one of the best books on the subject that has hitherto been 
issued in Chinese. The style is clear easy Wén-li and sets forth the 
thought on the various divisions of the subject in a perspicuous 
manner. The terminology is happily chosen, and students of the 
book ought to have no great difficulty in grasping the meaning. The 
following extracts from the aidan set forth the origin and scope of 
the work :— 


‘The following treatise on the Principles of Ethics is the out- 
_ growth of work in the North-China Union College. The study was 
pursued for some years by questioning students on various aspects 
of the subject, and drawing out their answers, since the ultimate 
appeal in ethical inquiry is to individual judgment of right and truth 
and duty. But the conviction was increasingly felt that a more 
thorough discussion of the subject was desirable than could be 
realized by the metkod of question and answer, and this handbook 
is the outcome of the conviction. .... 

“It is the conviction of the writer that the deepest ethical 
truths have their source in the deepest religious truths, and the 
final answer to the questicn, Why is it right ? and why ought I todo 
right ? contains a true interpretation of the mysterious riddle of. life. 
A strong character has hiddép in it three elements of strength ; it 
understands the good, it loves the good, and its purpose is fixed on 
the good. True ethical teaching ought to be of the first order of 
importance in building up a symmetrical and well balanced charac- 
ter, since it discloses to the student that he holds his destiny in his 
own hands, and his choices must be correlated with Divine choices 
for him to reach the true end of his being. 

‘*No apology 1 is, therefore, offered for the religious element that 
is introduced into ethical discussions in this treatise, since religion is 


the inspiration of the deepest ethical thought. The Law of heaven 


(FK FF) as a self-evolved and unconscious force, while a central 
thought in the Confucian system of ethical teaching, has not proved 
itself to be an effective force to resist the floods of evil that over- 
whelm human character, but the Law of Heaven as the will of God, 
of the Mighty, the Holy, the Compassionate One, 7s resisting these 
floods of evil, 7s redeeming human nature, and helping men to realize 
their true destiny. 

‘* As this manual is primarily prepared for Christian students, 
its first place of usefulness, it is hoped, will be in Christian schools 
and among Christian teachers and preachers. Its wider use will 
depend on its favorable reception at the hands of the missionaries. 
While the writer has studied to adapt the discussion to Chinese 
thought, the superficial student, it is feared, will discover but a little 
part of the meaning. China’s supreme need is not material, is not 
intellectual, but ethical and spiritual. China needs God and His 
righteousness, and the good things of life will follow in their course. 
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‘«« The Great Learning teaches how to make lustrous the innate 
lustrous Virtue, to renovate the people and to rest in the highest 


good.’ (The Great Learning). 
toward another and toward all.’ 


‘ Follow after that which is good one 
(I Thess. v. 15.)”’ 


The book contains eighty-four pages and is beautifully printed 
and bound in foreign style, and is a very handy, and at the same 
time, a fairly complete, manual for the classroom, which all teachers 


and students will be delighted to have. 


A, P,P. 


Correspondence. 


A REJOINDER. 


Zo the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Referring to your 
Editorial Comment in October 
issue, I like criticism. It is more 
complimentary than silence. But 
the criticism should be fair. 

‘Conversations with Educated 
Men’’ is a purely native pro- 
duction. I did not suggest, alter 
or correct any part of these 
‘* Conversations.”’ 

_My other book—‘‘ The Gos- 
pel of Luke’’—1is also the pro- 
duct of the same native scholar, 
Mr. King Siang-pu. I was in 
Japan when he wrote it in Nan- 
king. Some ideas I would like 
to change, but I dare not, for 
fear of spoiling the Chinese. I 
made this book because the Bible 
as_translated is not colloquial. 
It is good language, but phrases 
and proverbs are not used. We 
need phrases and proverbs. These 
can only be had in their setting 
by such Hterature as I recom- 
mended. I take no credit for this 
natural and rational method of 
studying the language, but I 
know that it works. | 

Let a man who has studied in 
the old way speak to a Chinese 
audience and then let one speak 
who has learned in this method 

and let the Chinese be judges! 


I did advise students to use 
‘* Mateer’’ and ‘‘ Baller,’’ but 
not to memorize the sentences 
that have no relation to one an- 
other. Any good conversations 
in their books could be mem- 
orized. 
Sincerely, 
W. E. MACKLIN. 


THR TERM QUESTION. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: I note in the last 
issue of the RECORDER, in the 
report of the first meeting of the 
Chihli .Provincial Council, that 
this Council first accepted, for 
the Province of -Chihli, the New 
Terms for God and Spirit (_- # 
and @), and then further re- 
solved, ‘‘ That this Council un- 
animously requests the three Bible 
Societies in all further issues of 
old or new versions of the Scrip- 
ture to use the new terms [ % 
and 3 @.’’ | | 
The discussion of this question 
has been in the air for over 
sixty years, yet, notwithstanding 
some feeling at times, liberty 
has always been accorded, and 
no attempt has been made to 
prevent the Bible Societies from 
printing in all the terms desired. 
This action seems to me the most 
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illiberal of anything I have yet 
known in the matter. It fairly 
proposes coercion on all who do 
not use the new terms, in that 
the Bible Societies are to print 
no other; and in the nature of 
the case the coercion must apply 
to all China as well as to Chihli. 
The question involved touches 
the consciences of many, and 
when conscience is involved coer- 
cion means persecution. If these 
brethren understand the bearing 
of their action, then have they 
done a most uncharitable thing. 
This is not the first compromise 
that has been proposed on this 
subject (JK = came in as a com- 
promise), but so far as I know it 
is the first time that an attempt 
has been made to use the Bible 
‘Societies to coerce dissenters. 
C. W. M. 


THE CHINESE MARTYRS. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: The following list 
of Chinese Martyrs is made up 
from the returns from the various 
fields :— 


Chihli Province: 3 
American Pres. “Mission 
A. B. C. F. M. 
Meth. Episc. . 
Meth. New Connexion 


Manchurian Province: 
Presbyterian Missions 
Shantung Province: : 
Meth. New Connexion sae: 
Baptist 
B. C. F. M. 


Shansit Province: 

A. B.C. M. 
Szechuan Province: 
Friends... 
Canadian Methodist... 
Canton Province: 


L. M. S. 
China Inland Mission in all 


Grand Total 1,909 


Presbyterian 4 
5° 

I 

I 


Mongols 3, not included in 
above. 

I trust the friends who have 
not sent in their lists will still 
do so. The English Baptist list 
for Shansi, M. E. M. list for 
Peking and district, and possibly 
others unknown to me, are still 


missing. I would like to get 


the Chinese name of the Proto- 
Martyr of Fukien, written for in 
vain. Some may labour under 
the impression that they are too 
late. But the memorial tablets 
are not yet begun, and it is 
hoped that when they are, the 
lists may be reasonably complete. 


DONALD MACGILLIVRAY, 
Secretary Memorial Committee. 


STANDARD MANDARIN ROMANI- 
SATION. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: I think that some 
of your readers will be glad to 
have their attention called to the 
following facts: Mr. G. Cecil 
Smith, who is using the S. M. R. 
in his far distant station, has 
transliterated a little hook called 
‘‘Fuh-yin chu hsioh,’’ which is 


now on sale at the A. P. Press at - 


fourcentsacopy. This is simpler 
somewhat than Mrs. Nevius’ 
catechism, which is already sell- 
ing. The proofs of ‘‘ Romans” 
are now nearly all read and the 
books will be on sale at the Bible 
Societies’ depots as soon as the 
printing and binding is finished. 
The proofs of the ‘‘ Simple Geo- 
graphy ’’ are all read, but there 
will be some little delay about 
the maps. A second edition of 
the Gospel according to Matthew 
is in preparation and the //tk 
thousand of the ‘‘ Primer ’”’ is also 
called for at once. A very good 
‘‘Old Testament History ’’ by the 
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Rev. P. Matson is in manuscript, 
and is in the hands of the 
printers; when ready it will be 
issued by the Chinese Tract So- 
ciety. 

Enquiries have been made as 
to the possibility of issuing the 
_ Book of Psalms in the S. M. R. 
I should be glad to hear from 
those interested in this matter as 
to whether this is needed as 
urgently as the books of the New 
Testament which are still un- 
issued. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE A. CLAYTON, 
ffon. Secretary. 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY.”’ 
AN OMISSION. 


To the Editor of 
THR CHINESE Ruconpen. 


DEAR SiR: On reading Dr. 
- Parker’s review of the Centennial 
History in your August number, 
which has just come to hand, I 
am prompted to write and point 
out what I consider to be a serious 
omission in Appendix II of the 
book. There is there given a 
‘*full Alphabetical List of all 
Protestant Missionaries in China 
from 1807 to 1907,’’ but in that 
list no mention is made of the 
wives of missionaries, nor is any 
means employed of designating 
which of the male missionaries 
are married. Moreover—and this 
is my chief reason for writing—I 
can find no mention—as far‘as I 
can test the matter by- referring 
to cases known to myself—of 
that not inconsiderable body of 
ladies who have worked as un- 
married ladies for a longer or 
shorter period and then joined the 
ranks of that no less to be hon- 
-oured, even if here to be unre- 
corded, band, the wives of mis- 


Sionaries. I confess it is difficult 
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to understand why the lady who - 


resigns her post as an unmarried 
lady worker in order to marry a 


missionary and remain on the 
field should have no mention 


made of her ever having been in 
China at all, while another who 
resigns for other reasons and 
leaves China has, presumably, 
her name recorded. If the list . 

were one of missionaries at pre- 
sent in the employment of the 
societies the omission could be 
understood (on the principle that 
missionaries’ wives are not to 
count, a principle which I for 
one consider quite unworthy of 
the official record of the century's 
work); but in a list professing 
to give all the workers sent out 
by the societies, whether male or 
female, during the century, the 
omission is surely extremely re- 
grettable. 

It is possible that a// the ladies 
so circumstanced have not been 
so ignored, but in any case there 
is no mention made in the list of 
the marriage of any of the ladies 
whose names are given ; hence if | 
any are entered it is under their 
maiden names, and we must con- 
clude that Mr. MacGillivray and 


his assistant compilers have inad- 


vertently forgotten the existence 
of this class of ladies altogether. 
Is this not rather a _ serious 


‘blemish in such an important 


book of reference ? 
I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
GARDEN BLAIKIE. 
Edinburgh. | 


ACCURATE STATISTICS NEEDED. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR Sir: I have no doubt 


that every thoughtful missionary 
has a feeling of special sympathy 


> 
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for those who work out interde- 
nominational statistical tables for 
China. It is practically impos- 
sible as things now stand to 
produce an accurate statement. 
It will continue to be impossible 
to be accurate until suitable 
united action is taken by the 
heads of the missionary societies 
in Britain and America. But is 
that too much to expect? Should 
we rest content with anything 
less? With the elaborate execu- 
tive machinery now at the dis- 
posal of the missionary enterprise 
it is very near to ‘‘ Slothful in 
business’’ for our societies to 
defer unification of reports for 
the general public, upon at least 
general lines. The need of this 
being done is apparent to every 
student of missions. It was 
desirable, I thought necessary, 
to have an accurate statement, so 


I turned to the latest authorities, | 


the statistics in the Centenary 
History, those prepared by the 
Forward Movement Study Course 
for Dr. Smith’s new ‘‘ Uplift of 
China,’’ and those in Mr. Broom- 
hall’s ‘‘ Chinese Empire.’’ The 
comparative table below shows 
that in no point do these statis- 
tics agree, though all are pub- 
lished this year, and in that 
most interesting particular, Chi- 
nese church membership, there 
is a variation of about thirty- 
seven thousand. 
of China’’ says, for its table, 


‘‘The statistics have been com- — 


piled by direct correspondence 
with mission boards,’’ but Mr. 
Broomhall remarks, ‘‘Some re- 


ports (of missionary societies) | 


actually give no statistics and in 
~ not a few cases the figures needed 
are not easily found. Nothing 


more than an approximation is 


possible under existing condi- 
tions.’’ 


Need such conditions longer — 


continue ? | 


Correspondence, 
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THAT UNKNOWN-GOD ALTAR 
AT ATHENS. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ Tar CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: Under head of 
Book Reviews in September RE- 
CORDER one ‘‘H. J.’’ quotes 
from ‘‘ The Greatest Work in the 
World,” Part II, p. 18; “ ‘Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship.’ 
Religious worship is here seen to 
be of two kinds: (1) the true ; and 
(2) the false,’’’ and comments 
thus: 2 

‘** Tgnorance’ is not synony- 
mous with ‘falseness’ in this 
case.... They (the Athenians) 
rather came short of the true in 
their worship of the unknown, 
but they were in a manner reach- 
ing toward 

Now what saith the Scrip- 
tures as to: | 
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1. The True Worshippers. 
true worshippers worship 
the Father in spirit and truth.’’ 
—John iv. 23. 

2. The False. After Paul 
saw the objects the Athenians 
worshipped, he told them ‘‘ not 
to think that the Godhead is like 
unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device.” 
—Acts xvii. 29 (‘‘ for the molten 
image is falsehood.”—Jer. x. 14), 
and afterwards wrote to the 
converted Thessalonians that they 
had ‘‘ turned from idols to serve 
the living and true God,’’ thus 
indirectly teaching that idols are 
dead and false gods. 

H. J. asserts that when the 
Athenians worshipped a god they 
did not know, they were not 
false worshippers, but rather that 
they came short of the true. _ 

God speaks differently by 


Moses (see rst and 2nd Command- 


ments) and Jeremiah (xiii. 25) ; 
‘* This is thy lot, saith the Lord, 
because thou hast forgotten me 
and trusted in falsehood.’’ | 
Paul cites the altar inscription 
in the same manner that he’ does 
the quotation from their poets— 
‘*for we are also his offspring.”’ 
From the context and parallel 
passages we are sure he did not 
mean that we are the offspring 
of Zeus, the head of the Grecian 
' pantheon; for this would be 
contrary to his words and ac- 
tions at Lystra (Acts 14), where 
after the healing of the cripple 
the people shouted, ‘‘ The gods 
(of Jupiter and Mercury) have 
come down to us,’’ and the 
priest of Jupiter was about to 
offer sacrifice, Paul and Barnabas 
ran in among the people and 
cried out, ‘‘Turn from these 
vanities unto the living God who 
made heaven and earth and the 
sea and all things therein.”’ In 
other words, Paul here puts the 
vain or dead gods, J upiter and 
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Mercury, and the living God in- 
direct contradistinction. : 

Paul made known to the 
Athenians the one God in all the 
universe unknown to them. The 
difference between Paul’s one 
known God and the unknown 
gods of all heathen and agnostics 
is the difference between knowl- 
edge and ignorance, light and 
darkness, the true and the false, 
the living and the dead; ‘‘ for 
God is not the God of the dead 
but of the living.’’ Matt. xxii. 
As a matter of fact, were there 
such things as a god of lightning, 
a god of fire, an unknown god, a 
god of war, etc. ? In truth, 
were not all these things creatures 
of their own imagination? Was 
not Paul right when he said that 
idols are nothing in the world ?” 
And that the Greeks, though 
self-wise in worldly affairs, were | 
really foolish in religion ? Was 
not all their worship given to 
empty, vea false, gods? To gods 
that, though represented by the 
highest beauty of earthly sculp- — 
ture, yet were not only not true, 
but not even the beginning of 
something true? Was there any 
more truth in their known or un- 
known gods than there was in the | 
ghosts and witches with which — 
our ancestors used to frighten 
their children? If their gods 
were false, was the worship of 
them any less false in God’s 
sight? 

Did the themselves 
really think they were reaching 
out toward ‘‘ the true’’ when wor- 
shipping before the unknown- 
god altar, and contrariwise that 
they were reaching out toward 
the ‘‘ not true’’ when before the 
other altars? Is our critic right- 
ly interpreting their minds when 
he says, ‘‘ they rather came short 
of the true’’ at the unknown-god 
altar, and vice versa wholly short 
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of the true at the known-god 
altar to Zeus, e.g.? In other 
words, if in worshipping a god 
(in their pantheon) they did not 
know, they rather came short of 
the true, what did they come 
short of when worshipping one 
of the gods they did know? Or, 
to trespass on the forbidden field 
of mathematics, was a heathen 
Athenian 1 per cent. true when he 
worshipped at an unknown-god 
altar, and roo per cent. false when 
he worshipped at a known-god 
altar? Will H. J. kindly tell us 
what these idolaters did at the 
one altar any more true than at 
the other altars? Was it their 
ignorance of the name that in- 
dicated to his critical acumen 
that they rather came short of 
the true? And would he thus 


put a premium on ignorance ? 


Are these ignorant worshippers, 


in H. J.’s way of looking at it, 


more deserving of a diploma than 
the knowing ones? Is he but 
inventing a parody that an igno- 
rant confession is good for the 
truth? If so, those who said 
they didn’t know rather came 
nearer the truth than those who 
said they did know. And here 
again H. J. is against himself in 
attempting book reviews. 3 

Again H. J. comments: ‘‘ The 
Athenians were already worship- 
pers of the unknown God. This 
was the very deity he (Paul) came 
proclaiming.’”’ 


Our reviewer here seems to 


forget that principle of herme- 
neutics which allows an author's 
own explanation of his meaning, 
in the context and in parallel and 
kindred passages, to take pre- 
cedence of any other interpreta- 
tion. Let us therefore first hear 
Paul: 

‘* What therefore ye worship 
in ignorance.’’—Acts xvii. 23. 

‘* The times of ignorance there- 
fore God overlooked; but now 
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He commandeth men that they 
should all everywhere repent.’’ 
—Acts xvii. 30. 

. Thatis, before Paul had finish- 
ed speaking, he commanded the 
Athenians, in God’s name, to 
repent of this ‘‘ very religious’’ 
worship of objects in ‘‘ the times 
of this ignorance.’’ If, as H. J. 
asserts, they were already wor- 
shippers of ‘‘ the very deity Paul 
came proclaiming,’’ we should 
hardly have expected him to com- 
mand them to turn away there- 
from—to ‘‘right about face’’—. 
but rather that he would have 
sought ‘‘to lead them to a fuller 
appreciation of Him.”’ 

H. J. further says that Paul 
laid ‘‘ emphasis on the existing 
religious instinct manifested by 
the Athenians,’ for they were 
already worshipping the very 
deity he came to proclaim. 

Luke says that when Paul saw _ 
the city full of idols, his spirit 
was provoked within him; that 
he daily disputed with them 
about it, and that he warned 
them against such a course 
because of the judgment day 
coming. 

Our critic seems to be not only 
at variance with Paul and Luke, 
but with the Athenians, viz., 

He asserts that they ‘‘ were 
already worshippers of . . . the 
very deity Paul came proclaim- 
ing.’’ 

The Athenians themselves 
said: ‘‘He (Paul) seems to be 
a. setter forth of strange gods’’ 
—‘‘ foreign divinities ’’—accord- 
ing to R. V. margin. 

And H. J. actually appears 
against himself when, in one 
place, he says ‘‘the Athenians 
were already worshippers of (the 
true God) the very deity Paul 
proclaimed,’’ and, in another 
place, that they ‘‘came short 
of the true but were reaching 
toward it.’’ 
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Athens had some 30,000 known 
gods. Among these, Paul observ- 
ed an altar to an unknown god. 
We do not read that the worship 
here differed from that at any 
other altar. Certainly, it was not 
less discreditable to their boasted 
intelligence to worship an wun- 
known than a known god. One 
of their religious rites was the 
sacrifices. Paul wrote to their 
neighbors, the Corinthians: 


‘*The things which the Gen-.. 


tiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
‘ demons, and not to God.” 

H. J. says the Athenians (Gen- 
tiles) were already worshippers 
of (offerers of sacrifices to) the 
deity Paul proclaimed (God). 

Are we to believe Paul or 
H. J.? 

In becoming an apologist for 
this one of the Athenians’ 30,001 
gods, H. J. has been led astray 
(unconsciously, perhaps) by the 
fallacious teaching of those who 
would revel in the dust and ruins 
of idolatrous peoples to find the 


‘‘ grains of truth ’’ God has given 
them through nature, whereas 


he might have remained ground- 
ed in THE TRUTH that ‘‘no pro- 
phecy of Scripture ever came by 
the will of man; but men spake 
from God being moved by the 
Holy Spirit ;’’ and ‘‘ the natural 
man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God.’’ It would 
seem that our critic has been 
thus beguiled into championing 
the very one of all the Athenian 
gods that was least defensible ; 
for he has not even the Athe- 
nians to aid him. They could 
have given him some excuse for 
the worship of the thirty thou- 
sand, but for this one they 
publicly confessed their iguo- 
rance. They didn’t know the 
why. Jesus told the Samaritan 
woman, ‘‘ Ye worship ye know 
not what.’’ The Greeks, in their 
wisdom, thought they knew what 
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they worshipped, at least to the © 
above number ; but of this thirty- 
thousandth and one, they openly 
admitted their ignorance. Even 
their boasted knowledge had 
limitations. At this one altar 
they really worshipped they knew 
not what. They knew no name, 
no form for the image, no style 
of architecture for his, her or its 
temple. They knew absolutely 
nothing of this god. They just 
worshipped it in utter ignorance. 
As to ceremony, they could only 
blindly follow the usual custom 
at other altars. Their case was 
pitiable, and clearly illustrates 
the text: ‘‘ Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world ?”’ 

It has remained for our critic, 
nineteen centuries later, to tell 


_ for them what they didn’t know. 


We really feel sorry for him. 
Had he selected any other of the 
30,001 gods, he would have had, 
along with the name and pedi- 
gree, the history and mythology 


of those ancient idolaters to have 


helped him out. As it is, he 
can only fall back upon the 
learned Athenians of this day, © 
who, in -the superabundance of 
their worldly wisdom, have put 
upon their altar a_ strikingly 
similar inscription, ‘‘TO THE 
GREAT UNKNOWABLE.’’ 

God made man upright, but 
the H. J. apologists have sought 
out many inventions. ‘They now 
say that God has another way 
of teaching the heathen—all 
heathen, of course—than that 
used with the rest of mankind. 
God is not ‘‘ tied down to the one 
method we happen to know,’’ 
and ‘‘ Christ uses other methods 
than ours.’’ And such an apt 
pupil is H. J. that he goes ahead 
of his teachers and invents two 
methods for the heathen. In 
his zeal to prove the god wor- 
shipped at this one Athenian 
altar the true God, he incident- 
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ally proves that all those at the 
other altars do not worship ‘“‘ the 


very deity Paul came proclaim- 


ing.’’ He invents a “true ”’ 
and conversely a ‘‘ not true ’’ 
column. In pleading that those 
within access of this unknow- 
ingly true altar rather came short 
of the true, he has (he)artlessly 
condemned the whole heathen 
world outside as not true, or 
false worshippers. He may not 
like mathematical computations, 
but let him try to calculate the 
appalling number he has thus 
unwittingly excommunicated ! 
How few indeed of the countless 
millions destitute of this altar to 
an unknown god does he admit 
within the charmed circle of his 
mercy! To what a paltry few 
of the whole lost world does our 
critic’s sympathies go out, after 
all! He admits but the merest 
fraction of them to be worship- 


pers of the deity Paul came pro- 


claiming. And even these few 
didn’t know it! ! For when Paul 
told them as plainly as he could, 
they believed him not, but mock- 
ingly intimated that he was 
talking about ‘‘ foreign demons.’’ 
The pity is that they did not 
have an H. J. interpreter there ! !! 

I never could quite understand 
why it was so necessary to make 
out a clean bill of religious health 
for these few ‘‘ unknown-god’’ 


idolaters, and- not care a fig 
about that great mass of human- | 


ity struggling along the best they 
| could at the other altars ? 
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I never could see just what 
good the H. J. apologists thought 
to accomplish by proving that 


all other idolaters were sinners 


above those who worshipped 
at the unknown-god altar at 


. Athens ! 


Oh, let us be broader than 
this! And with Paul preach | 
the Gospel of Christ the power 
of God unto salvation to every 
one who believes it, to the Jew 
first, but also to the Greek. For 


shall they believe in 


of whom they have not heard? 
‘‘ They cannot,’’ Paul answers, 
‘unless Christ’s messengers go 
and tell them.’’ The command 
to go and disciple all nations is 
as imperative to-day as 1,900 
years ago. Issuing learned 
screeds from one’s study to prove 
that once upon a time a few hea- 
then were already worshipping 
the God of Paul, only they didn’t 
know it, will not even help them, 
much less the lost in heathendom 
to-day. It will require, as ever, | 
repentance toward God and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ; neither 
is their salvation in any other; 
for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved. 
Who shall deliver them from the 
body of this death? I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord thousands of prodigals are 
to-day saying, ‘‘I will arise and 

go to my Father.”’ | 


C. B. Trrvs. 
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Notes on Genesis 33 7, Notes 
on Exodus ti} R&R. Trans- 
lated by Mr. Harry Price. Published 
by the Chinese Tract Society. For 
sale by the Presbyterian Mission 
Press, 15 cents per copy. 


These volumes will be found 
of inestimable value to native 


Christian workers illustrating 
these books and bringing their 
precious lessons very practically 
into everyday life. 

One is reminded of that cele- 
brated engraving of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is written in such 
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a way that it forms a beautiful 
portrait of Gen. Washington, so 
clearly is Jesus seen on every 
page. Very faithfully has the 
author complied with the request 
of the Greeks who said: ‘‘ Sir. 
we would see Jesus.”’ 

Mr. Price has put much time 
and thought into this work and 
_ deserves great credit for his care- 
ful translation of these excellent 
books. We are pleased to learn 
that the manuscript of ‘‘ oles 
on Leviticus’’ is now in the 
hands of the C. T. S. Examining 

Committee. 


BLODGET-GOODRICH HYMNAL. 
New Edition. 

A second edition of the Hymnal was 
printed in 1900, and almost ready 
to be issued from the press, when 
the Boxer cyclone burst upon us, 
and the whole edition, with the 

lates, was destroyed. Four vears 

fateri¢ the Mission voted to print a 
new edition, with some omissions 
and additions. This edition, after 
long delays, is at length ready. 


In the present Hymnal nearly 
fifty hymns (not often sung) have 
been omitted from those in the 
former edition, while fifty-eight 
hymns and more than a hundred 
tunes have been added. In ail 
the book contains, in addition to 
the chants and doxologies, 408 
hymns and 393 tunes. 

So considerable a part of the 
hymns in the first edition having 
been arranged under the head of 
Miscellaneous, it was thought 
best to rearrange the hymns in a 
topical order, while at the same 
time leaving the old numbers 
unchanged as far as possible. 
A key to the changes of number 
is given with each hymn. 

The book has been printed in 
Yokohama from fonts of foreign 
musical type, and is neatly bound 
in cloth. It is hoped that the 
Hymnal may be welcomed by all 
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who use the hymn-book, as well 
as by many others who may have 
no book of tunes to match their 
hymn-books. 

The Hymnal is for sale at the 
American Presbyterian Press, 
Shanghai, and by Mr. A. C. 
Grimes, Tientsin. Price, not 
including postage, $1.20. Mr. 
Grimes has also the new hymn- 
books for sale at 30 cents each 
in cloth and 24 cents each in 
paper. Also a pocket edition, 
at 25 cents in cloth. . 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA. 


By W. A. P. Martin, DD., LL.D., pub- 
lished by Donbleday, Page and 
Company, New York, 1907. For 
sale at Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai, $7.00 to missionaries, 

A new book on China from 
the pen of Rev. Dr. Martin will be 
read with interest. It has all the 
authority of this great scholar’s 
name. It may be looked upon 
as the final word of a long life of 
study and service in China. 

The make-up and exterior ap- 
pearance of the book is most 
attractive.. It isnot acheap book, 
neither is it got up in a cheap 
style. ‘There are 328 pages, and 
on each page the amount of 
printed matter is only a little 


“more than the vacant space. 


There are fifty-eight pictures, 
some being full page. The first 
one in the book is of the Em- 
peror of China. 

The book is written in a more 
popular vein than Dr. Martin’s 
‘*Lore of Cathay’? and much 
the same as ‘‘A Cycle of Ca- 
The personal element 
enters in, making more vivid the 
events of the past. Dr. Martin 


is not so modest as to be afraid to 


say ‘‘I.’’ But the use of it is not 
too frequent to he offensive. 
There are three parts : one on 


‘‘The Empire in Outline,’ one 
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on ‘‘ History in Outline from 
the Earliest Times to the Eight- 
eenth Century,’’ and the third 
on ‘‘ China in Transformation.’’ 
There is an Appendix with three 
chapters. To most readers Part 
III will have greatest interest as 
dealing with living events of 
present and near present, a story 
of the generation of which Dr. 
Martin is one of the last. Parts 
I and II are a good basis for 
Part III, the one being popular 
geography and the other popular 


history. Only sixty-four pages 


are devoted to China Proper and 
the outlying territories—only a 
glance at the most important 
features and cities. Now and 
then personal reminiscences are 
introduced. 

A glance at the history of 
China is contained in seventy- 
eight pages, about one page for 


acentury. This brief summary 


could not possibly weary the 
reader at home unacquainted 
with China. The dynasties of 
Tang, Sung, Yuen, Ming, and 
Ta-tsing, are full of interest, 
though there is only a brief re- 
ference to each one. In the 
record of the Ta-tsing can pro- 
perly be placed all of Part III. 
Dr. Martin gives full credit to 
the Manchu rulers when he says 
in One single paragraph and sent- 
ence: ‘‘ They have improved on 
their predecessors, whether Kins 
or Mongols, and with all their 
faults they have given to China 
a better government than any 
_ of her native dynasties.’’ 

The first chapter of Part III 
on ‘‘ China in Transformation,’’ 
attracts the reader at the out- 
set by its striking title: ‘‘ The 
Opening of China, a Drama in 
Five Acts—God in Hiuistory.’’ 
Then comes the sub-title: Pro- 
logue—Act 1, the Opium War ; 
Act 2, the ‘‘ Arrow’’ War; Act 
3, War with France; Act 4, War 


with Japan; Act 5, the Boxer 
War. And _ here I would notice 
that Dr. Martin has the courage 
to use the proper term, ‘‘ Boxer 
War,’’ instead of ‘‘ Boxer Upris- 
ing.’’ ‘The whole chapter thrills 
the reader, and the climax is in 
the last Act, when Dr. Martin 


boldly condemns the barbarism ° 


of that tragedy and the complicity 
of the Empress Dowager. 

_ The remaining chapters on 
‘‘The Russo-Japanese War,” 
‘Reform in China,’’ ‘‘ Viceroy 


-Chang,’’ ‘‘ Anti-foreign Aygita- 


tion,’’ and ‘*‘ The Manchus, the 
Normans of China,’’ deal with 
live issues and cannot but in- 
terest. With most of the opinions 
advanced those best informed 
will agree. It is useful to have 
on record Dr. Martin’s apprecia- 
tion of Viceroy Chang Chih-tung, 
now a Grand Secretary and Im- 
peral Minister—one veteran on 
another. It wWeuld be equally 
useful and equally courteous to 
have ‘‘ the tables turned ’’ and to 
read Viceroy Chang’s apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Martin, for it is just 
as fitting an obligation. 

The chapter on ‘ Anti-foreign 
Agitation’’ is not quite as valu- 
able a dissertation on this theme 
as one would like to see from 
his pen. It deals largely with 
American exclusion laws and the 
boycott. 

The last chapter, on ‘‘ The 
Manchus,’’ gives honor to the 
conquering race, shows to wus 
who the Empress Dowager, 
Imperial Princes and Manchu 
statesmen really are, and sums 
up briefly from conclusions. 
What he says of Prince Ching 
is quite pat, and we can imagine 
Dr. Martin saying it with a 
twinkle in his eye: ‘‘ Prince 
Ching is not deficient in that 
sort of astuteness that passes 
for statesmanship. What better 


evidence than that he has kept — 
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himself on top of a rolling log 
for thirty years? ‘To. keep his 
position through the dethrone- 
ment of the Emperor and the 
convulsions of the Boxer War 
required agility and adaptation 
of no meanorder.’’ Though Dr. 
Martin, in his own words, has 
more than once demanded the 
expulsion of the Manchus and 
the partition of China,’’ yet now, 
in face of ‘‘ the hopeful change ”’ 
now going on, he rightly con- 
cludes that ‘‘ the people are more 
likely to make peaceful progress 
than under a new dynasty or 
under the Polish policy of divi- 
sion.’’ Again, he gives this 
sober opinion: ‘‘ The subjection 
of foreigners to Chinese juris- 
diction ought not to be conceded 
without a probation as long and 
thorough as that through which 
Japan had to pass.”’ 

We are glad that Dr. Martin 
has been spared to witness the 
fulfillment of so many of his 
desires, and that he puts in print 
the results of his long experience 
in China concerning the changes 
that have taken place and are 
going on to-day. 

G. R. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


‘*China and the Gospel’’ the 
illustrated report of the China 
Inland Mission, for 1907. One 
shilling net. 


The one hundred and twelfth 
report of the London Mission- 
ary society (1907). One shill- 
ing and sixpence to non-sub- 
scribers. 

Notices of these two handsome 
records will be found in our 
editorial comments. 


‘‘ China and America To-day,”’ 


a study of conditions and rela- 


tions. By Dr. Arthur H. Smith. 
Will be reviewed in next issue 
of RECORDER. 

‘‘ Fire and Sword in Shansi.’’ 
By Dr. E. H. Edwards. New 
edition with additional chapter. 


Will be reviewed in next 4 issue of 


RECORDER. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Company’ s 
publications. 


A modern Arithmetic, with graphic 


and practical exercises. By H. Sydney 
Jones, M.A. Price 3/. 
Decursus Primus, a first Latin 


Grammar with exercises. By T. G. 


Tucker, Litt.D, Price 2/6. 


Books in Preparation. 


(Correspondence invited.) 


‘The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, 44 Boone Road, Shanghai, 
of the work they are engaged on, so 
that this column may be kept up to 
' date, and overlapping prevented :— 


C. L. S. List :-— 

Physical Exercises for Girls. By 
Miss Squire (ready). 

Confucianism ant Christianity. By 
Wang Ping-k‘un. 

Beautiful Joe. Mandarin and Wén-li 
(ready). 
Industrial History of England — 
Leaders of Modern Industry. 
Milner’s England in Egypt we: 


Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘ Up from 
Slavery.’’? By Mr. Kao Lun-ching. 

Selections from Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary. By D. MacGillivray. 

Laidlaw’s Sin and Salvation, E. 
Morgan. 


Shanst Imperial University List:— 


History of Russia. Rambaud. 
Biographical Dictionary, published 
by Chambers. 


Dr. H. A. Johnston’s ‘‘ Studies for 
Personal Workers. »» By Mrs. A. H. 
Mateer. 


Sharman’s Studies in the Life of 
Christ.”” By Miss Sarah Peters. 
Nearly ready for the press. 
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Three-fold Secret of the Holy Spirit 
(McConkey). By Miss Horne (ready). 

Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Matthew. 

Alone with God, by Dr. J. H. Garri- 


son. W. Remfry Hunt. 
Psalms, Metrical Version of, by F, 
W. Baller. 

The Five Great Offerings. By F. W. 
Baller. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s, the Substance 
of Faith Allied to Science, a Cate- 
chisu1, translated by Dr. Timothy 
_ Richard. 

Organ Instructor. By Mrs. R. M. 
Mateer. 

Teddy’s Button. Mrs. R. M. Mateer. 

Murray’s New. Life. R.A. Haden. 

Murray’s LikeChrist. By Mr. Chow, 
Hangchow College. 

Systematic Theology. 
Dr. DuBose. 

Torrey’s How to Pray. Chen Chung- 
kueli. 

‘* Little Faith.’’ | Mrs. Crossette. 

Expository Com, on Numbers. By 
G. A. Clayton. | 

Little Meg’s Children. By Mrs. 
Crossette. 

Prof. Chwolson’s Hegel, Hackel, 
Kossuth and the 12th Commandment. 
By F. Ohlinger. 

Miss Garland proposes a Children’s 
Hyminal on a scale much larger than 


I2 parts. 
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hitherto attempted—in fact a Chinese 
‘*Golden Bells.’’ 

Sermons on Acts. Genahr. 

Pontoppidan’s Explanation of Lu- 
ther’s Catechism. American Lutheran 
Mission. 

Outlines of Universal History. H. 
L. W. Bevan, Medburst -College. 

His Life. Dr. C.-H. Fenn. 

Concordance Dr. C H. Fenn. 
__ Essentials of Christianity (Methodist 
Theology). Dr. A. P. Parker. 

Torrey’s What the Bible Teaches, 
By J. Speicher. 

Tholuck’s Sermdgn on the Mount. 
By J. Speicher. 7 

Psychology for Teachers. By S. B. 
Drake. 

Ancient Babylonia and Assyria. By 
S. B. Drake. 

‘*His Great Apostle,’’ and ‘ His 
Friends.’’ By a Chinese friend. 

Catechism for Primary Sunday 
Schools. By Mrs. Crawford. - 


By Y. M.C. A:— 

Main Lines in the Bible. Fred. §S, 
Goodman. 

How to Study the Bible. Torrey. 

Habit. Prof. William James. 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Christian Life. H.C. King. 

Outline Studies in Biblical Facts 
and History. J. N. De Puy and J. B, 
Travis. 


Editorial Comment. 


IN this issue will be found 
several welcome and significant 
expressions __re- 
Cozoperation, 
sential unity of missionary 
workers. The paper on ‘‘Co- 
operation’’ was read before 
the Canton Missionary Con- 
ference, and shows what forms 
of co-operation are practicable 
when conditions exist which 
seein to indicate the necessity 
for caution before taking the 
more definite steps toward 
union, and, may be, to em- 
phasize the necessity of a stand 
being made for distinctive 
denominational principles. 

The reports given in our 


Missionary News department 
of the recent conferences in 
Shantung and Hunan show 
progress being made towards 
federation. In some of the 
older fields there is an evident 
desire to federate the different 
branches of the Protestant 
Church in their sphere of in- 
fluence. A perusal of the list 
of missions represented at the 
Shantung Conference seems to 
point to a happy unity of all 
branches of the Church in that 
province. 


PERHAPS no more useful and 
interesting facts about mission . 


s 
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L. @. &. work could be 
Annual Report. collected than 


those contained 
in two volumes that have just 
been sent to our Book Table. 
The first is the One Hundred 
and Twelfth Report of the 


London Missionary Society for 
1907. With the activities of 


this Society our readers are 
doubtless familiar and can sym- 
pathize with the Directors 
in the new situations that seem 
to emerge in several of their 
fields which will entail heavy 
demands upon their mission- 


aries and home _ supporters. 


There will be difficult ques- 
tions to settle in South Africa, 
Madagascar, and India. And 
China is open and awake. 
Ambassadors, merchants, 
journalists, explorers, travelers 
equally with missionaries, tell 
us of the changed attitude of 
the people. Western knowl- 
edge China is at last deter- 
mined to have.’’ In_ this 
emergency the Society has re- 
cognized a ‘‘marvelous oppor- 
tunity’’ and has strengthened 
its staff in this field. Would 
that every Missionary Society 
would follow this example. 
| 
THEsecond volt.ne is “‘ China 
and the Gospel,” an illustrated 


China Inland 
Annual Repott. for 1907. 


Referring to the conditions in 


China this Report says :— 


“The situation to-day is one of 
deep interest, but of considerable com- 
plexity. For the last year or two 


with perplexing rapidity edict has 


followed edict promising reforms of 
one nature or another. Among the 
items in this gramme of reform 


the most prominent are: a New Con- 
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stitution ; an Educational Revolution 
which has already been outlined and 
in some measure entered upon ; strin- 
gent anti-opium regulations, which 
with a greater or less degree of 
earnestness have been promulgated in 
various parts of the Empire. For the 
time being, however, strong reaction 
has set in, at least in court circles, 
and though the reform spirit through- 
out the country cannot be permanent- 
Vv checked, there will doubtless be a 
etermined struggle between the old 
conservative party and the leaders of 
modern China for supremacy.”’ 


* 
Ir will thus be seen that 
this mission recognizes also 
the tremen- 
Rew Conditions. dous import of 
the prevailing conditions in 
the Far East at the present 
time. With theirs, our hearts 
are stirred with feelings of 
praise for all that God has 
wrought in the past in bring- 
ing China to a knowledge of | 
His Son in the midst of change 
and political revolution, and of 
assured hope for a_ bright 
future for the people to whom 
we have come. 
Both these volumes contain 
excellent maps of the fields 
occupied ; and the photographs 


in the latter challenge our 


sincerest admiration. The 
history of these two great 
missionary bodies for the past — 
year, so beautifully portrayed 
and exemplified, furnish much 
encouragement for us to per- 
severe in the work the Master 
has given us to do. 
The Report of the Korean 
Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church, present- 
— ed at its annual 
Mission meeting 


held in September last, brings 


strikingly before one the re- 
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markable work which has been 
going on during the past year 
and which still continues in 
that unfortunate and yet for- 


tunate country. Bereft of its 


privilege of a name among the 
nations of the earth, a neigh- 
boring kingdom holding—not 
to say usurping—the reins of 
government, there is yet being 
built up in a most remarkable 
manner a spiritual kingdom 
which is commanding the 
attention if not amazement of 
the Christian world. 


It is but thirty-six years this 
last summer since the American 
A Punitive fleet went to Ko- 
Expedition, OF 4 punl- 
tive expedition 

to visit retribution for the 
wanton destruction of an 
American crew who had been 
wrecked upon the Korean 
‘coast, and for which the Ko- 
rean government refused to 


make any apologies or give 


any guarantees for the future. 
All offers of negotiations of any 
kind were proudly and scorn- 
fully rejected. ‘The American 
fleet came away, and Korea 
remained closed, seemingly, to 
all intercourse with the nations 
of the earth, and, apparently, 
with no hope for an entrance of 
the Gospel of Christ. » 


* * 
Now we see that the North- 
_ ern Presbyterian Church alone 
has seventy-eight 
missionaries, in- 
cluding wives 


Present 
Status. 


and single ladies, and a con- . 


stituency of 15,079 communi- 
cants, of which 3,421 were 
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added during the past year, 
with an average attendance 
on church services of 45,955, 
7,504 pupils in schools and a 
total contribution from the. 
native Koreans of $40,088 gold, 
or, say, $75,000 Mexican. 


WE are told-in the report of 
one of the missionaries that 
Rorean ‘*The Korean, 
Christians once be believes, 
Aggressive. immediately be- 
comes a messenger to others. 
The principle of Carey’s ‘My 
business is to preach the Gos- 
pel, I mend shoes to pay 
expenses,’ is actually the 


‘practice with most of these 


Koreans, and the result is a. 
constant springing up of new 
groups in these outlying dis- 


tricts. 


* 

THE question naturally arises, 
How are we to account for this 
remarkable ex- 
hibit? Are the 
i Koreans more 
susceptible to the Gospel than 
other peoples, or are the mis- 
sionaries to the Koreans better 
men, wiser and more consecrat- 
ed? Both these may be true, 
we are not prepared to affirm 
or deny to what extent; but 
we believe God’s time has 
come for Korea and that for 
this reason His purposes there 
are unfolding so rapidly, just 
as was the case in the Ha- 
waiian Islands and other places 
where He wrought so marvel- 
ously. 

Another question arises: Is 
the work in Korea in any way 
political? Are the people in- 
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dulging a hope that in some 
way the Church is to give 
them the longed-for deliver- 
ance? It certainly would be 
strange if such an element 
were entirely lacking at such 
atime. And yet, so far as we 
can gather from this Report, 
there has not been any great 
trouble on this score. The 
explanation of the remarkable 
work must be sought else- 
where. 

And without doubt the mis- 
sionaries in China may learn 
valuable lessons from a study 
of the work as it is now 
going on in Korea. The peo- 
ple are different and some of 
the conditions are different 
from those prevailing in China, 
but there is undoubtedly a 
great work of the Spirit of 
God which should lead us to 
ask, May we not have like 
manifestations of His power 
here in China also ? 

OnE of the most notable 
events of the past month has 
| been the visit of 

the Hon. William 
H. Taft in con- 
junction with the opening of 
the splendid premises of the 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. in Shang- 
hai, referred to in our Mission- 
ary News department. The 
attitude and utterances of Mr. 
Taft indicate a new apprecia- 
tion of Chinese worth, and 
offer a striking testimony to 
the growing value attached to 
| 


Chinese 


A. work. | 


these 


premises will have a unique 
interest as being the home of 
the Martyrs’ Memorial Hall ; 
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and they will join heartily with 
us in congratulating Mr. Ro- 
bert E. Lewis, the strenuous 
General Secretary, on the 
completion of a splendid piece 
of work. The buildings and 
the work for which they were 
erected are an effective and 
abiding monument of his faith 
and energy and unique admin- 
istrative qualities. 
. 

THE Chinese Young Men’s 
Christian Association has for © 
eight years been 
-underthedirection 
of a Committee of 
Management composed entirely 
of Chinese Christians. During 
the past year at the suggestion 
of Mr. R. E. Lewis, the foreign 
General Secretary, this Com- 
mittee of Management was 
changed into a Chinese Board 
of Directors. During these 
years the directorial authority 
has rested upon the Chinese 
and the executive functions 
have devolved equally upon 
the Chinese and foreign sec- 
retaries. The result of this 
arrangement is that the Chinese 
have responded in a remarkable 
way. Non-Christian manda- 
rins, merchants, and _presi- 
dents of guilds have given large 
sums of money and have ex- © 
pressed officially their approval, 
well knowing that the Chris- 
tian character of the institution 
was constantly pushed forward. 
Taotai Wong Koh-shan, Pres- 
ident of the Association, him- 
self a son of a Chinese clergy- 
man, and grandson of one of 
the early Christians in Canton, 
said upon receiving the keys — 
on the opening day :— 
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‘‘Mr. Morse and members of the 
Building Committee: In. behalf of 
the directors and members of this 
Association I receive these keys and 
we pledge ourselves that this great 
structure which you have erected shall 
be used perpetually to strengthen the 
brotherhood of men and to spread 

abroad the Love of Jesus Christ.’’ 


And in his speech at the 
reception .on October 3rd thie 
President said:— 


‘‘We are proud of our name. As 
in English the initials Y. M. C. A. 
are often used for short, so in Chinese 
‘Ching Nien Hwei’ is the abbrevia- 
tion. But we are much miore than a 
‘Ching Nien Hwei.’ You will notice 
that on the right of the main entrance 
engraved in the hard stone in large 
characters, where he who runs may 
~ read, is the full name of the Associa- 
tion in, both English and Chinese. We 
glory in the ‘‘ Chi du jiao.’’ I wish 
to re-emphasize in this presence words 
which I had the honour to speak at 
the laying of the corner stone: We 
are not merely an athletic and social 
club, nor merely an educational in- 
stitution, but an organization, the 
purpose of which is to band together 
Christian young men, stimulate their 
spiritual natures, strengthen them to 
meet the temptations of city life, such 
as those in Shanghai. and set them to 
doing Christian work for their com- 
rades who are not Christian. We 
dedicate ourselves as well as this 
building to the accomplishment of 
this high and noble purpose.” 


* * * 


THE work of the Association 
in their past smaller quarters 
justifies the expecta- 
tions of Taotai Wong 
and his associates. 
Last year there were one hun- 
dred and twenty-two professed 


Cheering 
Features. 


conversions, and over two hun- | 
dred non-Christian young men 


were enrolled in Bible classes. 
The Association has received 
from the first no financial aid 
for its current expenses from 
the home society. It derives 
all its support from the com- 
munity which it attempts to 


serve. The General Secretary 
in a published statement re- 
garding the work, has said: 
‘*Such fruits as these are not 
of our planting. Medhurst 
and Boone, Allen, Yen and 
Yates planted ; we are gather- 
ing the increase.’? ‘The esprit 
de corps in the Association is 
a very. hopeful feature. Said 
one member: ‘* This Associa- 
tion is ours; if it needs help, we 
must give what it needs; if it 
wants money, we must get the 
money; if it has trouble, we 


will have trouble too; we are. 


the Association.’? Mr. S. K. 
Tsao, speaking at a banquet at 
the Astor House to representa- 
tives of the laymen’s move- 
ment, said that ‘‘the most 
gratifying thing to us Chinese 
is that we are thoroughly trust- 
ed in the management of the 
Chinese Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association.”’ 
MvucH might be said with 
regard to the wider activities 
of the Young Men’s 
Christian  Associa- 
tion in these Eastern 
lands. From an editorial in 
the Zokyo Mainichi Shimbun 
we are pleased to see how 
highly the work of the Y. M. 
C. A. is appreciated in Japan. 


The work among the Chinese 


students in that land has been 
very fruitful. We have only 
space, however, to bespeak 


_ from our readers helpful prayer- 


ful co-operation in what is 
being done in the Mission 
schools of China. In connec- 
tion with a systematic visitation 
to these institutions Mr. A. 
Rugh has started out on an 
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extensive tour, the main objects 
being to promote devotional 
Bible study, to put tthe claims 
‘of the ministry before the riper 
students, and to meet with 
committees and leaders of the 
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Association, making them fami- 
liar with the methods of work. 
We understand that several 
Missions have set aside some 
bright men to assist in this 
work. 


Missionary News. 


Chinese Celebration of the 
Centenary of the Arrival 
of Morrison at Canton. 
BY REV. R. E. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


We printed some account of the 
- Centennial Celebration in last issue 
ofthe REcorRDER, taken from the V.-C. 
Daily News, but this is a descrip- 
tion. from a somewhat different view- 
point, and as we have the illustra- 
tion to go with it, we gladly publish 
it.—EpD. RECORDER. 


Canton has just been the scene 
of a remarkable series of meet- 
ings. Some months ago the 
Chinese Christians conceived the 
idea of celebrating the centen- 
ary of the arrival of Morrison at 


Canton by holding a mass-meet- 


ing, to which non-Christians as 
well as Christians might be in- 
vited. Some of the ablest men 
connected with several missions 
took the lead in the matter, and 
a large representative committee 
was appointed. From first to 
last the arrangements were in 
the hands of the Chinese. As 
the idea grew it became neces- 
sary to arrange for a three days’ 
series of meetings. The first 
suggestion was that the meetings 
be held in one of the large native 
theatres, but some of the leading 
Chinese objected on account of 
the associations of such a build- 
ing. Finally the Committee 
decided to erect a special tempo- 


rary bamboo tabernacle, with a 


seating capacity of 3,000. Several 


of the wealthiest among the Com- 
mittee promptly guaranteed the 
amount of money needed, in all 
about $1,000, until it could be 
raised by subscription. I may 
say that I do not know of one 
foreigner who has been asked to 


contribute, although some volun- 


teered to help. 

The tabernacle was a char- 
acteristic Chinese structure, com- 
posed of hundreds of bamboos 
and covered with many hundreds 
of palm leaf mats. It was open 
on all sides, except back of the 
speakers’ stand. The floor was 
raised five or six feet from the 
ground and was covered with - 
matting to deaden sound. The 
length of the tabernacle was 190 
feet and the width ninety feet. 
A verandah about ten feet wide 
ran around the structure, and the 
whole was enclosed on three sides 
by a fence, which was pierced 
with six gateways. The river 
was on the fourth side. The 
height to the eaves was fifteen 
feet and the roof rose fifty feet 
higher. In the center was a 
spire some thirty or forty feet 


high, and it was surmounted by 


a massive cross. Pews from a 
half dozen churches were moved 
to the tabernacle, and thus com- . 
fortable seats were provided for 
2,800. Thestructure was visible 
from all parts of the city, and 
was imposing, even though only 
temporary. An inscription on 
two sides of the roof in massive 
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characters that could be read a 
dozen blocks away, told that the 
one hundredth anniversary of 
the arrival of Morrison, the first 
‘‘ Jesus Missionary,’’ was being 
celebrated. 

The arrangements for handling 
the crowd were almost perfect. 
I have never seen better order 
in similar gatherings anywhere. 
Speakers were scarcely disturbed 
at all by noise inside the build- 
ing, and there was very little 
noise outside. Admission was 
by ticket only. Several ticket 
takers stood at each entrance. 
About one-third of the seats 
were reserved for women,. for 
whom there were special en- 
trances. A large body of ushers, 
who had been organized and 
trained. for the occasion, attended 


to seating the crowd, and no 


space was allowed to be wasted. 
The attendance far exceeded all 
expectations. Tickets were issued 
to more persons than could be 
accommodated, on the supposi- 
tion that a large per cent. would 
not come. But it seemed that 
all came, and many hundreds of 
applicants for tickets had to be 
refused. Each day nearly if not 
quite as many people were turned 
away as were admitted. The 
day meetings commenced at one 
o’clock in the afternoon and con- 
tinued until three o’clock or 
later. Every available seat was 
filled and the verandah and all 
other standing room occupied. 
Probably nearly 4,000 persons 
were admitted each day, un- 
questionably, I presume, the 
largest gatherings under Chris- 
tian auspices ever held in China. 
I suppose there were never so 
many Chinese women together 


in one place as there were in 


these meetings. 
On the first day special invita- 
tions were extended to the Chi- 


nese officials and gentry to be 
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present and seats were reserved 
for them. About a dozen of the 
former, including the provincial 
judge and the admiral, were pre- 
sent and a hundred or more of 
the latter. On the second day 
special invitations were sent to 
the schools throughout the city, 
and over a thousand students 
and teacherscame. Many others 
came after the place was crowded 
and the doors had been closed. 
On the third day the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
leading merchants of the city 
were invited, and hundreds of 
them came. 

The program of each day’s 
meeting was well arranged and 
carried out without any con- 
fusion. I think, without excep-| 


tion, every speaker took his ap- 


pointed place and discussed the 
topic assigned to him by the 
Committee. The principal ad- 
dresses were as follows :— 


| First Day, September 5th. 


Morrison’s Life and Labors, 
by Rev. T. W.. Pearce. 

The Century’s Hope, by Prof. 
Yeung Seung-po. 

The Mutual Peace of Christians 
and non-Christians, by Rev. R. 
E. Chambers. | 


Second Day, September 6th. 


One Hundred Years of Mission- 
ary Work. Rev. O. F. Wisner, 
D.D. 

Ont Hundred Years of Break- 
Prof. Yeung 


One Hundred Years of Trans- 
lation. Prof. Cheung Fung-to. 


Third Day, September 7th. 


One Hundred Years’ Influence 
upon Customs. Dr. Liu Tak- 
shaan. 


a 
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One Hundred Years’ Chari- 
table Work. Rev. Fung Chak. 

Self-Support by Clrinese. Rev. | 
Wong Yat-sing. 

Each day’s program was in- 
terspersed with music, both vocal 
and instrumental, and one very 
happy hit was a sprightly dia- 
logue between two little boys. 
Their voices rang through the 
vast tabernacle as they carried 
On a conversation, in which they 
gave the salient facts in the life 


_ of Morrison. Hon. Leo Berg- 


holz, American Consul-General, 
presided over the first day’s meet- 
ing. The American Vice-Consul- 
General, Mr. H. G. Baugh, sang 
a solo. Such a large building 
could not be otherwise than dif- 
ficult to speak in, but some of 
the speakers made themselves 


heard by all, and as one enthu- 


siastic committeeman remarked 
to the writer, ‘‘ Impressions got 
in through the eye if they did 
not get in through the ear.’’ 

The attitude of the Chinese 
officials towards the meetings 
contrasted most strikingly with 
the treatment that Morrison re- 
ceived upon his arrival at Canton. » 
Tke Provincial Judge, who is 
also at the head of the Police 
Department, granted the free use 


. of newly reclaimed government 


land fronting on the bund for 
the erection of the tabernacle. 
Several squads of policemen were 
sent to preserve order, and the 
service that they rendered was 
beyond criticism. The admiral 
of the Chinese fleet located at 


Canton kindly lent numerous 


strings of flags of all nations that 
were used in decorating the 
tabernacle, both inside and out- 
side. One of the most attractive 
features was the music furnished 
by the band from the Viceroy’s 
Military College. The fact that 
the Committee could approach 
the officials for assistance and 
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that they were assisted in such 


a material manner is certainly 


significant. | 

In addition to the Centenary 
Celebrations proper, mass meet- 
ings were held for four successive 
evenings, at which the following 
topics were discussed by three 
or four speakers each evening :— 


(1). The Anti-Opium Move- 


(2). Manual Labor Schools. 
(3). Customs Old and New. 
(4). Home Training. 


Nearly all of the speakers were 
preachers and the addresses were 
distinctly evangelistic. The 
tabernacle was thronged each 
night from about half-past seven 
until ten o’clock. | 

On Sunday, September 8th, the 
regular-quarterly union preach- 
ing service was held in the taber- 
nacle, and it was thronged with 
an audience, most of whom were 
Christians. Many had come in 
from adjacent towns and villages. 
Sermons were preached by Rev. 
Cheung Lap-tsoi, the Home Mis- 
sion Secretary of the Baptist 


Association, and Rev. C. A. Nel- 


son, of the American Board Mis- 
sion ; both of them speaking on 
the Parable of the Mustard Seed. 

The -value of this series of 
meetings is great. The Chris- 
tians have gotten a new conception 
of their own strength and the 
possibility of co-operation. They 
have given concrete and unmis- 
takable expression to the vitality 
of their Christianity. Their ap-. 
preciation of Morrison and their 
sane enthusiasm are emphatically 
encouraging. A lasting impres- 
sion has been made upon this great 
city. The meetings have touch- 
ed all classes and given them food 
for thought. The native news- 
papers gave considerable space to 
accounts of the meetings. Report- 
ers’ tables were provided. and 
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were occupied at each service. 


A member of a local foreign firm 


of architects remarked to the 
writer that the one meeting which 
he attended was a revelation to 
him, and many, both Chinese 
and foreigners, were doubtless 
likewise impr A promi- 
nent member of one of the Canton 
benevolent societies remarked, ‘‘If 


we have a meeting of a hundred | 


or more persons it is impossible 
to preserve order, but here these 
Christians have thousands and 
perfect order.’’ A spirit of re- 
verence and devotion pervaded 
all the meetings. Morrison was 
honored, but especially 
Morrison’s God was praised and 
magnified. | 


A Unique and Useful 


Structure. 
The first complete Young 
Men’s Christian Association 


Building in China was formally 
launched upon its career of 
usefulness on October eighth in 
Shanghai by the Honourable 
William H. Taft, American Secre- 
tary of War. The building itself 
is a new sort of structure. It is 
a combination under one roof of 


a scientifically arranged place of 


worship, educational institution, 
and athletic club. Every provi- 
sion is made in this structure 
for such wholesome features as 
will attract non-Christian Chi- 
nese, as its purpose is to bring 
the thoughtful, non-Christian 


classes into sympathetic relation- 


ships to Christianity. On the 
ground-floor is the first complete 
gymuasium China, large 
enough if it was used for an 
auditorium to seat four hundred 
people. More than a year ago 
the Association sent to America 
its most expert Chinese Chris- 
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special training to prepare him 
to be gymnastic instructor. The- 


Association expects to. have also 


for a few years a foreign medical 
gymnast from home, who will 
give his principal energies to the 
training of Chinese, so they 
may teach others to use gymnas- 
tic facilities for ‘‘body building 
purposes.”” It is not intended 
that the gymnasium shall be a 
playground, but shall be scienti- 
fically conducted for the purpose 
of developing the bodies of young 
men. 

There should be, especially in 
a country like China, large future 
before this phase of Association 
work. Near the gymnasium are 
the locker, dressing and bath 
rooms, and the office of the 
gymnastic instructor. On the 
ground-floor also is a boiler 
room which heats the building 
through ‘‘ model hot water radia- 
tors.’’ On the ground-floor is a 
second engine room, wherein is 
placed the dynamo and twenty- 
four horse power engine which 
lights the structure. The first 
floor contains the main club- 
rooms and offices of the secreta- 
rial staff as well as the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Hall, which, as all who 
attended the Centenary Confer- 
ence can testify, is an auditorium 
with perfect acoustics. The 
second floor contains a dining | 
room and two private dining 
rooms, where committees may 
ineet at luncheon, and six offices 
of. the National Secretaries, and 
class rooms for two hundred 
students. In addition to this. 
there is a residential suite for one 
of the secretaries. Over allisa 
half story containing a large 
class room and two dormitories 
for the use of Chinese secretaries 
who are being sent to Shanghai 
from other cities for practical 
training. The total cost of the 
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building and site has been 
$182,000. (Mexican) the site 
having been for in Shang- 
hai. About Taels 11,000 was 
provided by the Martyrs’ Memo- 
rial Committee, and an agreement 
was entered into between both 
parties to the effect ‘‘that the 
_ Chinese Young Men’s Christian 
_ Association shall grant the 
Martyrs’ Memorial Hall for the 
free use of interdenominational 


- religious conventions or confer- 


ences on condition that such 
incidental expenses as light, heat, 


etc., shall be paid by the persons 


engaging the Hall. . . nothing in 
the foregoing clauses of the 
agreement shall be so construed 
as to impair the title, ownership, 


or use of the Martyrs’ Memorial 


Hall by the Chinese Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 
who are in fact the sole owners 


of the property.” 
| R. E. L. 


Canton Presbytery. 


At the annual meeting of the 
above Presbytery the Rev. A. 
A. Fulton, D.D., the retiring 
moderator, gave place to the Rev. 
Wong Tang-wan, of the Hos- 
pital Church, the moderator 
elected for the current year. The 
sessions were marked with much 
interest and increasing participa- 
tion on the part of the Chinese 
brethren. 7 

The most important item of 
business was the passing of the 
resolution which would bring 
into effect disjunction from the 
American Presbyterian Church 

(North) in order that the Pres- 
bytery might become an integral 
part of the Presbyterian Church 
of China. This opens the way 
for the other Presbyterian Mis- 
sions in West Kwangtung to unite 
in the work of the Presbytery. 
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A motion expressing gratitude 
to the American Presbyterian 
Church for its foundation work 
and fostering care was unani- 
mously carried. 


Meeting of Famine Workers 
at Kuling. 
BY DR. JAMES B. WOODS. 


On Saturday, August roth, a 
reunion was held of all those at 
Kuling who had taken part in 
famine relief work during the 
past year. There were more 
than eighty persons present, in- 
cluding the wives of those who 
had helped. 

From 4.30 p.m. till 7 all 
gathered at the Anglo-American 
School. Of course a photograph 
was taken. Refreshments were 


_ served and the experiences of the 
‘past season compared. Several 


friends entertained us with music 
and songs. Later one and an- 
other spoke, recalling humorous 
or pathetic incidents which. had 
been witnessed. | 

The evening closed with a 
hymn and several prayers thank- 
ing God for His goodness, im- 
ploring His blessing on the be- 
reaved and afflicted and asking 
that He would use this work for 
the extension of His kingdom. 
It was a very enjoyable hour and 
a spirit of Christian comradeship 
was evident. 

With regard to the work in 
the famine district may I say a 
word. I was greatly impressed 
with the spirit of those who came 
to help. Their own plans and 
pressing work were laid aside ; 
they came from long distances 
at great personal inconvenience, 
and on arrival went to work, 
enthusiastically doing whatever 
was needed. | 

They worked hard, steadily 
and efficiently and stayed as long 
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as they could. I know I speak 
for all those who live in this 
district when I most heartily 
thank all those who came to our 
aid during the past spring. ‘ 

Another thing that impressed 
me was the Christian unity of 
heart and purpose. We hear 


much of union these days and of 
plans for the consummation of 


outward unification. I believe 
we have real unity already—men 
came from different nationalities, 
from different missions, thought 
differently on some points, but 


they had one desire to help the | 


people spiritually as well as phy- 
sically, a deep sympathy one with 
another. A truly Christlike 
spirit was shown. We are divi- 
sions of one army, but there is 


one Leader, one bond of union, 


love, and loyalty to Him, and one 
aim—His glory. 


Shantung Conference. 
September 22-26, 1907. 
By Rev. E. W. Burt, Weihsien. 


A memorable conference was held 
in Chinanfu towards the close of Sep- 
tember. It was the first of its kind 
ever held in Shantung, and assuredly 
marks an epoch in the progress of 
Christianity in the province. Two 
previous conferences have been held 
in Shantung, the first at Ching Chow 
Fu in 1893, the second at Weihsien in 
1898, but the representation at both of 
these was limited to foreign mission- 
aries. At the last conference nine 
years ago the opinion was widely 
expressed that the time had come for 
a Chinese conference, that is, a con- 
ference at which the representation 
should be mainly Chinese deliberat- 
ing on the affairs of the Shantung 
Church in their own language. The 
disorganisation of the Boxer outbreak 
and the subsequent need of healing 
and reconstruction have delayed the 
realisation of this hope for nine long 
years. But at last in September of 
this Centenary year the 
Chinese conference met in the pro- 
vincial capital. There were twenty 
foreigners and forty Chinese present, 
representing no less than eight dif- 
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ferent societies, and an estimated 
Church membership of between 16,000 
and 20,000. Rev. Hunter Corbett, 
D.D., who has been forty-four years 
in Shantung, preached the openin 
sermon on the Kingdom of God, an 
the afternoon service was conducted 
by Rev. C. J. Voskamp, of Ts‘ing Tao. 
Each morning there was a quiet devo- 
tional meeting at 6.30 a.m. ; 

On Monday at 9.00 a.m, the regular 
session began. Two Chairmen—Dr. 
Corbett, and Rev. Ting Li-mei—were 
elected, and two Chinese minute secre- 


aries appointed, and of course all the 


proceedings were done in Chinese. 
Space will not allow of a detailed 
account of each day’s papers and dis- . 
cussions. However, this is the less 
needful, as it is hoped shortly to pub- 
lish a report to be sold at cost price. 
Interesting discussions followed the 
papers and addresses that had been 
prepared on such subjects as village 
schools, evangelistic work and how 
to prepare evangelists, the pastoral 
office, independence of the Chinese 
church, the evils of lawsuits, revival 
services, etc. 

One whole day was devoted to 
the important subject of federation. 
This was ably introduced by Rev. 
L. J. Davies, who carefully pointed 
out the scope and aim and pract- 
ical advantage of the proposed 
federation. A general approval was 
expressed, and it was agreed to refer 
the various pro Is discussed at the 
conference back tothe different mis- 


-sions so as to give them all full 


opportunity to understand the matter. 
Then next year it is intended to hold 
another meeting for the purpose of 
endorsing what has been meantime 
tentatively adopted by this Conference. 
Any amendments or modifications in 
detail will then be considered. 

Till the next meeting the following 
were elected as officers :—Chairman, 
Ting Li-mei; vice-chairman, L. J. 
Davies; treasurer, C. J. Voskamp ; 
secretary, E. W. Burt and two Chinese 
minute secretaries. United revival 
meetings and summer schools of theol- 
ogy for preachers, a prayer-union and 
a common hymn-book, an evangelist- . 
ic map of the province and a united 
Christian newspaper, are among some 
of the practical tasks before the con- 
ference. The need of doing some- 
thing for the many Chinese who go 
from Shantung to Vladivostock was 
also discussed and preliminary steps 
were taken. Over and above any 
formal action and possessing a value 


that cannot be expressed on paper, 
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was the earnest 
shown from first to Leaders 
from distant parts of the field met for 
the first time, and the strong were 
able to help the weak, and a brother- 
ly spirit of emulation was kindled, 
which it were vain to look for as long 
as each worked in his own corner only, 
without chance of mutual uaint- 
ance and without the stimulus of 
personal intercourse. 
While in Chinanfu the foreign mem- 
bers of the conference called on the 
governor and were also entertained by 
‘him at dinner in a very friendly way. 
The success of the conference is 
largely due to the pains taken by the 
missionary friends at Chinanfu. The 
final meeting was a social evening 
held in the new museum and lecture 
hall of the English Baptist Mission. 
The room had been tastefully deco- 
rated with flowers and plants, and tea 
and light refreshments were provided 
by Mrs. Whitewright and Mrs. Har- 
mon. After a closing address by Dr. 
Arthur Smith, all present, hailing 
from three continents and five nations, 
clasped hands in one large circle and 
sang a farewell hymn. | 
e following is a list of the mis- 
sions represented at Chinanfu : — 
American Presbyterian, Amerian 
Board, American Baptist South, Gospel 


Mission, American Presbyterian South 


(Kiangsu), English Methodist, Eng- 
lish Baptist, Swedish Baptist, Berlin 
Mission. The Mission to Deaf and 
Dumb at Chefoo and Industrial Mission 


at same port were also represented. 


The American Methodists at T‘ai-an 
would have been present but for the 
date clashing with their own annual 
meeting at Peking. The China Inland 
Mission wrote very favourably, but did 
not feel they had sufficient vernacular 
work in Shantung to make it worth 
while sendin 
who was to have represented the in- 
dependent missions on the eastern 
promontory, was unavoidably de- 
tained at thé last moment. Bishop 
lliffe, of the S. P. G., also wrote very 
cordially, but felt that his own 
mission had had enough conferences 
for one year. 


Conference of Hunan Mis- 


sionaries. 


BY REV. W. J. HAIL, CHANGSHA. 
A general conference of all Protest- 


- 


ant missionaries a the pro- 
pel of the 


vince was held in the 
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harmony 


a delegate. Dr. Case, 


[November, 
Yale Mission School in Changsha, 


from the 19th to the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, inclusive. For several reasons 
there was not so large an att 

as could have been desired, though 
there were ntatives from twelve 
different missions. Fifty persons were 
regi as attending the confer- 
ence, of whom two were visitors. 
The Rev. W. H. Watson, of the Wes- 
leyan Mission, was elected Chairman, 
and the Rev. G. L. Gelwicks, of the 
Presb Mission, Secretary, with 
Rev. wnell Gage, of the Yale Mis- 
sion, as assistant. 

In response to the action taken at 
the Centenary Conference in Shanghai 
last May, the Executive Committee 
has drawn up a constitution. for a 
Provincial Federation and has sub- 
mitted it to the approval of the 
Missions interested. For the purpose | 
of wares § out the terms of the con- 
stitution the Missions are to choose 

resentatives, one Chinese and one 
missionary from each Mission. who — 
shall meet annually to consider and 
report for approval to the Missions 
plans for the more harmonious and 
effective accomplishment of the work. 
The committee is not hampered in 
its power to consider any matters 
that may come before it, save that 
the final approval or disapproval 
of all measures is to rest with the 
Missions. The. Provincial Execn- 
tive Committee “is to select the 
Provincial members of the National 
Council. 

One of the matters that received 
the hearty approval of this conference 
was a project brought forward by the 
Executive Committee of the confer- 
ence recommending that at the ear- 
liest oe date a union training 
school be opened in the capital, under» 
the supervision of some rienced 
missio , for the benefit of the new 
missionaries coming to the province. 
The training school of the China 
Inland Mission at An-king and the 
success of the summer school for Y. 
M. C. A. workers at Kuling last sum- 
mer seemed to promise success for a 
similar en ise in this province. 
The conference appointed a committee 
to consider the matter of courses and 
to mature the plan, with the authority 
to carry out the same if approved by 
the missions. 


In order that there might be some 
degree of uniformity in the matter of 
the Lord’s Prayer when repeated in 


union services, it was determined 
that the version as given in the recent 
revision of the union committee 
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should be recognized as the roper 


form and used as far as practicable. 
The only other item of legislation 
was the appointment of a committee 


to consider the matter of the admission | 


of members and the salaries of various 
rades of evangelists. It was felt 
that the present chaotic condition of 


things made it difficult when a mem- | 
ber attempted to go from one place 


to another where the usage was dif- 
ferent, or .when a good man was 
secured or lost to a mission because 
of the different scales of salaries of 
different missions. : 

From the nature of these matters 
of legislation it will easily, and cor- 
rectly, be inferred that the dominant 
note of all the sessions was unity so 
far as that can be obtained under the 
present conditions. It was the in- 
tense desire of the members that 
there be a thorough-going spirit of 
fellowship among the missonaries, that 
the oneness of the Church should be 
attained as far as possible. 

The first day’s sessions were given 
to the consideration of the spiritual 
life of the churches and of the mis. 
sionaries On the Spiritual Life of 
the Chinese Church there were two 


papers: the first on its nurture, by 
the Rev. M. B. Birrell, of the Alliance | 


Mission ; the second on the question 
of making the spiritual life fruit- 
ful and effective in Christian work, 
by the Rev. T.-J. Preston, of the 
Presbyterian Mission. In the latter 
paper we were convincingly shown 
the desirability of putting respcn- 
sibility on the Church at the ear- 
liest moment and stimulating the 
spirit of self-support, self-control and 
union. The need for the constant 
renewal of the spiritual life in the 
missionary was set forth by the Rev. 
G. L. Gelwicks. The last paper of 
the day was sent by Rev. A. A. Gilman, 
of the American Episcopal Mission, 
on the present conditions affecting 
missionary work in Hunan The 
matter of Yamén cases and the demand 
for modern education were the sub- 
jects chiefly considered. The dis- 
cussion that followed was very inter- 
esting There was brought out a 
divergence of view in regard to how 
much a missionary should have to do 
with the officials in general, but it 
was rather unanimously felt that it 
were better for the missionary to 
avoid Yamén cases as far as possible. 
The general subject for the second 
day was the Evangelistic work of the 
missions. The morning was given to 


three papers: one by Rev. E. C. 
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Cooper, of the Wesleyan Mission, and 
a second by Rev. T. A. P. Clinton, of 
the China Inland Mission, on the — 
subject, *‘ Methods and Responsibi- 


lities of Evangelistic Work.” ‘ The 
third paper was by Rev. J. A. O. 
Gotteberg, of the Norwegian Mission, 
on ‘* Ethical Problems in the Chinese 
Church ’’ At the afternoon session 
the subject was the relation between 
the missions and the churches. The 
Chairman presented the first paper on — 


the subject, ‘‘ The Division of the Field 


and Co-operation’? and was followed 


by the Rev. A. L. Grieg, of the London 


Mission, on ‘‘ Harmony in Practices 
and Usages.’’ It was after these 
papers that the committee on uni- 
formity of admission of members, and 
of salaries, was appointed. 

On Saturday special forms of work 
were discu The morning session | 
was taken up with the matter of edu- 
cation. Rev. G. G. Warren, of the 
Wesleyan Mission, opened the discus- 
sion with a consideration of the gen- 
eral problems, and was followed by the 
Rev. Brownell Gage, of the Yale Mis- 
sion, with a paper on ‘‘ Higher Edu- 


cation in Hunan.’’ The matter of edu- 


cation and particularly of Christian 
education is a very important one 
here, and both speakers were alive to 
this fact. Mr, Warren was very em- 
phatic in the view that none of the 
mission schools should be driven to 
the employment of non-Christian 
teachers. Mr. Gage had gathered all 
the available statistics of work that 
has been done and is being done in 


the government and private schools | 


of the province. A paper was to have 
been presented by Rev. Gilbert Lovell, 
of the Presbyterian Mission, but he 
could not be present. The Yale Mis- 
sion proposed a normal course for 
teachers in the mission primary 
schools, and the desirability of such 
a school was recognised by the con- 
ference. It is hoped to have this 


normal course ready next Fall. 


_ The afternoon was devoted to the 
Medical and Women’s work. A paper 
by Dr O. T. Logan, of the Presbyte- 
rian Mission, regarding Medical work 


in the Province, aroused much inter- 


esting discussion, especially as to the 
performance of simpler forms of treat- 
ment by non-medical men. The last 


‘paper of the session, which was read 


by Miss P. Kumm, of the Liebenzell 
Mission, treated of the work amon 
women. The discussion that followe 
raised the question of retaining the 
women that are induced to come for 
a few times through curiosity. 
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MARRIAGES. 

At Tokyo, japan, October Ist, Rev. 
CLARENCE E. RANCK, of "Shen- 
chowfu, Hunan, and Miss ANNA 
M. KAMMERER, of Takyo. 

At Chungking, October 2nd, C. FREE. 
MAN Davies and Miss. E. M. Gop- 
BOLD, both C, I M. 

At Shanghai, October 8th, E. H. 
TAYLOR and Miss E. GAUNTLETT. 


LEBER ami Miss M. C. PETERSON. 
AT Shanghai, October 8th, Rev. P T. 

DEMPSEY, W.M , Tayeh, and Miss 

CHARLOTTE GWENDOLINE INGRAM. 


BIRTHS. 
AT Sian-kan, Hupeh, September 24th, 


to Rey. and Mrs. W. H. cacgumeae 


ason (Eric Wilson). 

AT Shih-tsuen Hsien. Szechuen, 
tember 27th, to Rev. and Mrs. J. A 
HICKMAN, ason (Jolin Vibert). 

At? Shanghai, October 2nd, to Mr. 

_ and Mrs. Lockwoop, a son. | 

AT Titaochow, Kansuh, October 2nd,,. 
to Mr and Mrs D. P. EKvVALL a 
danghter (Alice Sophia). 

AT Shanghai, October 12th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. JAMES PARKER, a.dauphter 
(Evaline Helena). 

AT Shanghai, October 25th, to Mr. 

and Mrs. ROSENBERG, a son. 


DEATHS. 
AT Lienchon, August 29th. MaLcoLM 
DouGi.as infant son of Dr. and 
Mrs. R. M. Ross. 


AT Tse-i Fu, Kuei-cheo, October 13th, | 


Miss. L. HASTINGS. 

AT Shaoshing. October 18th, Mrs. 
MINERVA, wife of the Rev. Horace 
Jenkins, D.D. 


ARRIVALS. 

September 19th, Rev. and Mrs S. 
I. WoopBRIDGE and three children, 
S. P. M. (ret.); Rev. and Mrs J. 
WHITRSIDE andchild,M. E.M.-S ,(ret ). 

September 28th, Rev H. F. Rowr#, 
wife and three children, M. E. M. 
(ret.). 

October 3rd, Messrs. J. GARDINER, 
F. A. WILLIAMS and A. LANGHORNE, 
alkC. I M. 

October 7th, Miss Rexkn. C. S. M. 

October 8th, Mrs C E. RANCK, 
Ev. Assoc.; Rev. J. R GRAHAM, wife 
and one child, A. P. M.S (ret); Rev. 
J. A. Fitcu, wife and child (ret ), 
Mr. and Mrs C. W. DOUGLASS and 
family (ret ), all A. P. M.. and Mr. R. 
P. MONTGOMERY, Pres Missiou Press 


In the matriage announcement in last issue the name of the bridegroom 
ought to have read Rev. John Lake (not Tate). 


October 13th, Dr.Murr, wife and 
children (ret.), Miss Howie (ret.), 
Rev. ALEX. R. MACKENZIkK, all U. F. 
C.S.; Rev. H. ALANKO and Rev. W. 
PYLKKANEN, Fin. M. S., Hunan. 

October Isth, G. and Mrs. MILLER 
and one child. K. and Mrs. MacLKop 
and three children, Miss F. L. Mox- 
RIs (all ret.), Misses L. Tintery, 


. C. MorGan and E. I. Prison, all 
AT Shanghai, October 8th C. WoHL- 


I. M. 

October 16th, A. OrR EWING, Miss- 
G. TRUDINGER (ret.), both C. I. M ; 
Miss A. Lt8, Nor. M. S., Hunan. 

October 18th, Dr. E. J. OSGoopn, wife 
and three children (ret.), Miss E. 
KurzZ, Rev. F..C. Buck, all F. C. M.; 
Miss E. N BRIGHTBILL, R. C. in 
U. S A.; Miss M. A ELLIS, Rev. 
Warts O. Pvz; A. B. C. F. M.; Rev. 
Von VALKENBURGH and wife, A. P. 
M ; Rev. C. K. CAMPB#LL and wife, 
Ss. M. M 

October 21st, A. H. and Mrs. 
BARHAM and two children (ret.), 
Messrs. R. CUNNINGHAM, A. T. La- 
VINGTON, A. Marr, J. R. 
PorTER, R. SINTON, H. WHSTNIDGEK 
and C. MikDKRER, all C. I M. : 

October 23rd, Miss L. C. BAKER, 
M. FE. M.; Rev. and Mrs. H. J. 
THORPR and Miss EMMA 
A. L. M., Hankow; Rev. T. HIMLE, 
wife and four children ret ) and Dr. 
R. A ANDERSON, Hanges Syn. M , 
Fancheng, Hupeh. 

October 26th, Rev. B. E. ROBISON 
and wife, Misses BASSETT and WHiIr- 
TIER, Rev. W D. GaTrs, all A.B.M.U. 


D-PANTURES. 
From SMANGHAIL: 


September ‘joth, 1 Miss A. Favors, 
F.C. M., for S. A. 

October 4th, Mrs J. FE. 
and Miss Amy WAkn, M , for 
England. 

October roth, Rev. A. E ANDRR, 
wife and two children, for Europe. 

October 23rd, Rev. Ww F. BEAMAN, 
wife and child, A. B. M. U.; Mrs. 
Wuitinc, A. P. M.,and Miss ELTER- 


icH, all for U. S A.; Rev G. L. 


Davis. wife and infant, M. E. M.; 
Rev. I. T. HKADLAND, wife and two 
children, M E. M.; Dr. H. H. Low- 
RIE, M. E. M., all for U. S. A.; Miss 
Sexaproox, C. E. Z.. M. S., for 
Australia; Dr and Mrs S COCHRAN 
and family, A. P M, forU.S A. 

October 28th, Misses M E. WATERS, 
E, F. Burn and E. TURNER, C. I. M., 
for England. — 
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